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Adult Literacy Bill Introduced 


A Bill to aid adult literacy edu- 
cation was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Kilgore on May 3. The 
purpose of the Bill (S. 1879) is stated 
as: “To assist the States in the 
removal of adult illiteracy by the 
development of special programs of 
basic elementary education for 
adults, and for other purposes.” 

The Bill provides for grants over 
a 10-year period amounting to $49.5 
million. For further information 
write to Ambrose Caliver, Chief of 
the Adult Education Section, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
8d 


Federal Aid to Rural 
Libraries Sought 


The American Library Association 
which reports that “there are 26 mil- 
lion people in the United States 
without any library service and an 
equal number with inadequate serv- 
ice,” urges educators to support the 
Library Services Bill, which has 
recently been introduced before 
Congress 

According to Julia D. Bennett, 
Director of the Washington Office of 
the ALA, the purpose of the Bill is 
“to promote the extension and de- 
velopment of public library services 
to rural areas now without such 

ervice or without adequate service”. 

The Bill authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $7.5 million each year for a 
five-year period. Each state would 
receive $40,000, plus additional funds 
based on the ratio of its rural popu- 
lation to the total rural population 
of the United States. All Federal 


funds must be matched by states on 


september, 1955 


an ability-to-pay formula. The Bill 
provides that the funds must be used 
in rural areas (defined as incor- 
porated places of 10,000 population 
or less), and that the formulation of 
plans to use the money and the oper- 
ation of the program is vested solely 
in each state library’ extension 
agency. The only Federal control 
are ones to safeguard Federal money 

For information about the Bill, 
write to Miss Julia D. Bennett, Di- 
rector, ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, 


3 ee 


Music Group Underway 


Two or three special interest meet- 
ings designed to explore the contri- 
bution of music to adult education 
and community development are now 
being planned for the AEA National 
Conference by a group ef people in- 
terested in music in adult education 
The group is also working toward 
the establishment of a permanent 
AEA section on music education. 

Mrs. Gladys M. Bell, chairman of 
the planning committee, reports that 
the committee, which is composed of 
people representing a variety of 
sic activities, invites other interested 
people to join them in planning the 
special interest meetings or to sub- 


mu- 


mit suggestions for program and o1 


Possssscssscsccssssstssscssssscssssssccsssssescc sess! 
AEA ELECTION FLASH 


As we go to press these returns 
are official: 


President: Kenneth D. Benne. 


Vice - Presidents: Arthur (Jack) 
Crabtree and Florence S. Craig. 


Secretary-Treas.: Evelyn M. Lewis. 


Executive Committee: 
Region 3: 
Region 5: Coolie Verner. 
Region 7: Per G. Stensland. 
Region ||: Hew Roberts. 
Region 14: Jack London 


Rose Cologne. 


Complete returns will appear in 
the October issue. 
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ganization. Mrs. Bell may be ad- 
dressed at 6800 Harper Ave., Chicago 
37, Ul. 


Second State Gets AE Grant 


George Mann, Chairman of the 
State Project Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators has announced the 
selection of Minnesota as the second 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


Ihe symbol on this month's cover 


is in honor of the Tenth Anni 
y of the United Nations 
h was celebrated in June 
ue prepared 
peration with UNESCO, is 
ir recognition of the United 


pec ialized 


aes 


state to be provided with a Publie 
School Development Grant. The 
award is similar to last year’s grant 
to the State of Colorado. 

The purpose of the grant is to 
further the development of adult 
education in the public schools 
through the establishment of the 
position of state director of adult 
education. This position operates out 
of the state education department 
and is under the direct supervision 
of the chief state school officer. 

Dean Schweikhard, Commissioner 
of Education for the State of Minne- 
sota, has accepted the grant for the 
state and plans to establish this posi- 
tion early in the fall of 1955. 

The Colorado project, which was 
begun on January 1, 1955, is unde 
the direction of Roy Minnis who is 
attached to the office of Commi: 
sioner Grant Vest. Commissione: 
Vest recently reported that there ji 
every indication the position will be 
continued after the funds supporting 
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the demonstration program have 
heen exhausted 
This project has been made po 

ible by fund provided by the Fund 


for Adult Education to the Adult 


igned administration of the project 


Community Development 
Reports Offered 


The Eleventh Annual Institute of 
Community Leadership ponsored 
by the New York State Citizen 

Council, June 16-19 in Geneva, thi 
yea chalked up a record attendar 
of 300 peopl representir 97 corm 

Puerto 
Rico and The Philippines. A report 


munitic ome from as far 


of the entire proceeding of the Inst 
tute is available from the New York 
State Citizen Council 613 EK Ger 


, ‘ Ar Vv 
‘ oe t ‘ , . 


yracuse N.Y 
The AEA sent a team of partici 
pant-observers to the Institute to er 
courage interstate communication 
and to develop materials for use in 
lanning the AKA St. Louis Confer 

ence, The team included J. W. Fan 

ning, Center for Community Service 

of the University of Georgia: Mut 

Director of Adult 
Education in Saskatchewar and 
Coolis Professor of 
Education at Florida State Unive: 
ity. Their report give 


ray Thompson 
7 
yvernetl 


major atter 
tion to the criteria of a good con 
munity, obstacles to community de 

velopment, and the role of adult 
education in 


] 1 
community develop 


ment. It is being distributed to the 
1955 state cor ference planning chair 
men. Others interested write the 


New York State Citizens’ Council 


Home and Family 
Life Section Meets 


Core members of the Home and 
Family Life Section of AEA met in 
Chicago, May 20-21, to plan special 
interest group meetin for the Na 
tional Conference in St. Louis in 
November. A joint meeting with a 
ection of NAPSAE i 


Nove mber ll to con ick r coope rat 


planned fo 
progran in home and family life 
that are or may be carried on in con 
mittee A breakfast meeting on the 
ubject, “Adult Education in Home 
and Family Life as a Force in Com 
munity Development”, ha been 
cheduled on November 13 for all 
conference participants interested in 
home and family life or parent edu 
cation 

Miss Mary 5S. Lyle, Chairman of 
the Section on Home and Family 


Life. also re port that the Committee 


is currently working on a special 
project to locate home and family 
life agencies which are carrying on 
programs cooperatively planned and 
‘ Kecuted by several agence and 


organizatior 


Young Adult Section to Discuss 
Educational Needs 


The Young Adult Section of the 
AEA is hard at work planning a s« 
ion for the National Conference on 
The Young Adult: His Role in the 
Community and the Challenge to 
Help Him Grow”. The session is ex- 
pected to deal with 
a What are the educational need 
adults? and, What special 
hould the term adult edu 
cation hold for 
invitation are 


section to 


such question 


of young 
meaning 
young adults? Special 
being sent by the 
young adult consultants 
and resource people, who are them- 
selves young adults and who repre- 
ent youth and youth-serving organ- 


i7vation 


Southeastern Region Meeting 
Acclaimed by Participants 


More reports of the Miami meet 
ing of the Southeast AEA have be- 
come available since our June story 
They 
indicate that delegates considered 
the April 17-20 meeting “one of the 
in the 14 


year history of the Association” 


of the conference went to pre 


most ucce ful meeting 


Southern leaders spoke on such top- 
“How Do We Face Current 
Issues”, “Federal Aid to Education”, 
and “Rights of Minorities’. Among 
the subjects discussed in small work 
“How to Handle Hot 
TV”, and 


1¢ a 


groups were 
Issues”, Educational! 
“Leadership Training” 
Officers of the Southeastern AEA 
elected for the next year were 
James L. Burnsted, Fort Lauderdale 
Florida pre ident: Lucy Morgan of 
Chapel Hill, N.C vice pre ice nt 
J. Eugene Welden, Athens, Ga., se 
retary-treasurer. On the executive 
committee are: Mrs. Louise Hamil 
Alabama; Mi Genevieve Mic Henry 
Florida; Ralph Shaw, Louisiana, with 
V Lucille 
Farle Gaddi Mi 
ippi; John A. Hood, Tennessee 
Charlesanna Fox, North Carolina 
Marguerite Tolbert, South Caroli 
and Erneztine Grafton, Virginia 


Vivian Cazayoux, alternate 


ae . 
Nix, Georgia 


Overstreets Launch 
Weekly Column 


Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, in 
ternationally known for their worl 
in adult education, human relation 
and parent education, are pioneerin 


new adult education venture, it 
has recently been announced by the 
National Newspaper Syndicate. This 
time it’s a weekly ne paper feature 
called “Making Life Make Sense”, 
which is beginning to appear in ma- 
jor newspapers all over the nation 

In these weekly columns,” say the 
Overstreets, “what we aim to do is 
to bring psychological insights to 
During 
the last few decades much new psy- 
chological knowledge ha 
available. This new knowledge, if 
widespread and understood, might 


bear on human situations. . . 


become 


help us carry on more happily and 


productively in the daily situations in 


which we find ourselve see 

An article by the Overstreets ji 
cheduled to appear in a forthcoming 
Aputt Leapersurp. Harry 
Overstreet wa President of the 


Adult 


issue ol 


American A ociation for 
Education in 1941. 


Connecticut Active 

Allan E. Hugg, Adult Education 
Consultant of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education 
everal developments in adult edu 
cation in his state. For the third suc- 


ce ive yvear the Governor of Con- 


reports 


necticut has issued a statement for 
use in a state-wide publicity cam 

paign di ing Se pten ber 11-15, which 
has be_ 1 designated Adult Educatior 
Week. The fall activities follow upon 
a successful conference held May 14 
by the Connecticut Adult Education 
Association on “Materials and Meth- 
ods in Adult Learning” 

A challenging institute on “Atom 
Automation, and Leadership” wa 
held last spring by the Adult Edu- 
eation Council of Greater Bridgeport 
The keynote address by Ted F. Sil- 
vey of National CIO on “Technology 
and the Cultural Lag” will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of ApuLT LEADER- 
SHIP 

Other developments: The Greater 
New Haven Adult Education Coun- 


cil was 


yeal of plan: ing The 


organized in June after a 
Organizing 
Committee had its origin in Septem- 
ber, 1954, when individuals from a 
number of adult education agencie 
came to ethe I to coordinate their 
publicity for Connecticut Adult Edu- 
cation Weel 


Around the Country 
® The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Chicago celebrated its 30th 
Anniversary on June 5 with a theatre 
party. Honored at the party for thei: 
service to the Council 
continued on page 32 
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more read ° 


Every magazine wants 


ers and AnuLT LEADERSHIP is no ex- 
Every member of the AEA 
of his 
sibility, keeps one eye on the look 


out for new reade? 


ception 
staff, regardles maim respon- 
and another for 
what old read- 
ers want JOHN McKIN- 
LEY, whose field consultant 


for Indiana and Purdue Universities 


more evidence about 
Reads ’ 


work as 


adult division brings him into con 
tact with thousand of 
thinks the 


standard: 


leaders 
magazine tyle and 
limit its 


appe al to 
help He 


may 


people who want it 
writes 
t thinking that 


simple style and 


It is my hone 


articl of a more 


definite suggestion would appeal to 


more people than do some of the 
good but 


| 7 


that often appeal! Now 


scholarly-weighted article 
you have 
something around 
should be sell- 
Indiana! But 
who need thi 
meet the 


they recognize, which 


a circulation of 
20,000, I hear. You 
ing 5,000-10,000 in 
you won't reach those 


/ 


journal most until you 


need profe - 


ionals sometime ee as naive.” 
“I’m not sure you can serve both 
| and the non-profe 


(And I’m 


proble mm 


the professiona 
ional at the same time 
iware this is an age-old 


vith no single simple answer.) Now 


you are serving the prole:s ional 

th the best publication of its pur- 
pose that has come out of the adult 
education movement Any attempt 


to serve both the ional and 


the non-professional must, it seem 
to me, begin with the lowest com 
0 den¢ inator and eryve tre 
other only incidental f, that i 
ou want = circulatior popularit 
nd to serve the greatest number of 
those nterested d ilt educatior 


september, 1955 


= 


Probably I’m u ‘ 
kind of similar production 
What say you? 


tings a econd 


“Un-erudite" 


**Six O'Clo« k sx holar Dy 
Maloney, appearing in the 


Martin 

May 
to Say 
it too much to expect 


issue, was a disappointment 
the least Is 
more erudition in such a magazine 
as ApuLT LEADERSHIP’ 

“After confessing his complet 
ignorance of the motivations of 
students, Mr. Maloney 
make three commonplace observa 
to the most 
inexperienced in the field of 


adult 
proceed to 
tions, certainly obviou 
adult 
teaching. ... 

“Although he probably did not in 
tend it, Mr. Maloney 
dition of the subject he 
to the revelation of per onal feel 
ings and attitudes. We are informed 
that students motivated 


desire for self improvement 


Altogether he 


Sacrifice eru 


introduce 


for instance 
by a 


make him nervou 


much too liberal in his use of the 
pronoun | 

“Mr. Maloney concludes with a 
paragraph which expresses all he 


say at the outset. His article 
a nice opportunity for the 


neither 


had to 
provide 
illustrator; to the reader it i 
rewarding not provocative 
IONE JONES 
Kansas City. Mo 


none of them he 
so if it a list of o7 
Here’s 
the compilation 
titled “Who Dor 
Your Town?” 


In the interest of maintair 


A Little List 

And they ll 
missed? Not 
u hat they fl d 
in the Me / 


What In 


ganization 
about 


issue 


the high standards of Aputtr Leap 
Hip, I would like to call your at 
tention to some erro! (in cate fOriZ 


which appear in the organiza 


page 23 ol the Ma 


ing) 
tion chart on 

. (In addition) there are 
the Amer 
United Na 


tion the National Council of 


notable omissions such a 


ican Association for the 
Jewish Women the American 
Jewish Committee, and the Ame 
ican Jewish Congre 
JULIUS SCHATZ 
Community Service Bureau 


(‘or qre 


American Jeu t h 


“T noted in Edwin F. Hallenbeck’ 
interesting article on community de 
velopment that the National Farm 
omitted from the 
that 


might be counted on for cooperation 


ers Union was 


listing of consumer groups 
I would bringing 
the omission to the attention of Mr 
Hallenbeck, and also the fact that 


locals and 


appreciate yout 


the Farmer Union 


county organizations are most will 
le nd 
worthwhile community projects 

ROSS E. THOMAS 


National Farmers Union 


their cooperation to 


ing to 


Nous Avons Arrivé! 

It was coincidental that, just as 
planning this interna 
ROBERT MERRHEIM, 
Centre d’Expéri- 
mentation et de Recherche pour 
l'Amélioration des Méthodes de 
Perfectionment du Personnel d’En 
Paris, should have sent 
French translation of an 
entire issue (May, 1953) of Apnutt 
LEADERSHIP on the subject, “Le Con- 
The translated 


series the 


we were 
tional issue 
director of the 


cadrement 
us their 


ference de Trai ail i 
reprint is the first in a 


Centre plan: 


Golden Words 


‘Congratulation on ‘Gold at the 
Grassroots,’ by Ryerson Johnson, it 


he April issue. I wish we could 


navazine 
WATSON DICKERMAN 
University of Michigan 


o 
Katension Service 


Second Leader's Digest Published 
1 he wee? 

(16.000 

and still 


us to issue Leader’: 


of The Leader's Digest 
copie distributed to date 
selling fast) ha 
Digest Number 
election of article 
published in 
Adult Leadership during it 
1953-54 This 
paperbound volume t 
nine section Tasks 
Leaders Traiming Leadey for De 
mocracy, Understanding and Using 
Small Groups, Problems of Organi 
Processe of Personal 
Help from the 
Technology Jor Learning ai d 
in the AEA 


See the back cover OO 
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I'wo, a classified 
of permanent value 
econd 

ubstantial 
divided into 


for Democrac y's 


year 
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we're different 
this month 


This issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP 
is unusual in a number of ways 


In order to accommodate a large 
number of articles describing edu- 
cational programs that contribute to 
international understanding in vari 
ous countries, we have—for thi 
issue only—dropped our monthly 
Workshop And since we were 
making one change in format, we 
thought we’d try another, and have 
three columns to the page 

But the format changes are in 


ignificant compared with the 1 
usual nature of the content. Thi 
truly an international issue All 
the article 
in other countries were secured 
by UNESCO's Education Clearing 
House in collaboration with Mr. E 
M. Hutchinson, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales) They are 
printed here—some of them very 
much abridged for reasons of space 
by courtesy of UNESCO, which 
retains the copyright 


dealing with prograrn 


These articles are international in 
another sense, too. Some of them 


were published in the summer issue 
of Adult Education, the British 
counterpart of our own quarterly of 
the same name, and we understand 
that several of them are appearing 
in one of the issue of Food for 
Thought, the lively journal of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Thus, both in prepara 
tion and publication, these articl 
are themselves a product of interna 
tional cooperation 

In addition to the artick on 
specific programs abroad, we include 
descriptions of two unusual pro- 
grams here in the United Stat 
together with a survey of UNESCO 
world-wide adult education wor) 
and a description of the principal 
adult education enterprise currentl 
being carried on by the U. S. Na 
tional Commission for UNESCO 

We of Avuctr Leapensarp are proud 
to be able to bring you this colle 
tion of articles, stimulating imagina- 
tion and stirring hopes for peace by 
the picture they give of a panoramic 
variety of approach to building 
barriers of 
culture. language, and nationality 

In all the articles the opinions ex 
pres ed are those of the author 
not necessarily those of UNESCO or 
Apuctr LeapersHipe S¢ 


good relations hip acro 


education for 


INTRODUCTION BY MILTON G. BAKER 


Chairman, United States National Commission for UNESCO 


“Adult education” has been a 
favorite theme for Americans for 
well over a century. The exuber- 
ance of a young nation, casting its 
hopes and dreams in the direction of 
its manifest destiny, encompassed 
ideas as well as opportunities. From 
the clean-lined clapboard of New 
England homes to the rough-hewn 
frontier cabins, the quest of learning 
fired the imagination of millions. 
A Massachusetts farmer, Josiah Hol- 
brook, heard the celebrated Silli- 
man of Yale lecture on the natural 
sciences, and was inspired to start 
a “lyceum”, where townspeople 
could listen to learned discourses on 
virtually any subject. From its be- 
ginnings in Millbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1826, the project grew—and by 
1835 there were three thousand 
lyceums in 15 States. This remark- 
able development was not only a 
testament to the enthusiasm of Hol 
brook, but to the determination of 
a people to expand their mental 
horizon: 
$50, 


Emerson, whose fee was 
wrote his excellent “Essays” 
from notes for lyceum talks, and 
others like Mann, Lowell, Holme: 
Webster, Phillips, and Beecher 
found these forums steps to fame 

Almost simultaneously in England, 
Lord Brougham’s article on dis- 
semination of learning, which ap- 
peared in 1824 in the Edinburgh 
Review, received such widespread 
acclaim that it was reprinted under 
the title: ‘Practical Observation on 
the Education of the People.” 


a world-wide job 


These are splendid precedents, but 
where our distinguished forebears 
were concerned with enlightening 
the minds of their own countrymen 
the work on which UNESCO is em 
barked takes the whole world as it: 
While knowledge and 
sympathy born of understanding 
may not, by themselves, guarantee 


province 


the perpetual peace all of us seek, 
they should go far in helping us 
achieve this long-sought goal. The 
guidance and counsel which the 
combined genius of older nations 
can give to newer ones, will save 
many painful and erroneous steps so 
frequent in the pioneering of yester- 
year. UNESCO has been superb in 
aiding countries to establish educa- 
tional facilities so that their citizens 
can be raised from the bondage of 
ignorance 

In the 10 years of its existence 
the more dramatic role of the 
United Nations has been acted out 
in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, and the efforts 
of UNESCO have largely gone un- 
heralded. Yet its helping hand has 
left an imprint upon the lives of 
millions. Three new countries have 
come into being since 1945 through 
the medium of the United Nations 
Israel, Indonesia, and Libya—with 
a total population of 80 million 
Another 19 million are being readied 
for independence in Africa and the 
Pacific areas through the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations 
Among the latter is the Gold Coast, 
of whose problems Dr. Adali-Mortty 
tells in a moving article in this issue 

His graphic account of the diffi- 
culties which confront that region 
should make the reader startingly 
aware of what remains to be done in 
lands which cannot boast of a lit- 
eracy rate in excess of 15 per cent. 
Yet, the greater the problem, the 
greater the challenge. As I read Dr 
Adali-Mortty’s words, I could not 
help thinking of those of Catherine 
Beecher, writing of our own beloved 
America in the mid-19th century 
“The education of the common peo- 
ple, then, who are to be our legis- 
lators, jurymen, and judges, and to 
whom all our dearest interests are 
to be entrusted, this is the point 
around which the wisest heads, the 


adult leadership 
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warmest hearts, the most powerful 
energies should gather, for planning, 
for unity or action, and for persever- 
ing enterprise.” 

UNESCO’s value is not limited to 
those countries which are just start- 
ing educational systems. The inter- 
change of ideas, reflected in this 
series, is the best evidence of that 
fact. Dr. Waller’s paper on “Adult 
Educational Travel” is realistic, and 
happily he chooses to recount the 
advice of Francis Bacon, who, as 
an Elizabethan, watched the marvel- 
ous surge of “adult education” 
among the peoples of England. Mr. 
Williams’ piece is a succinct and 
most valuable summary of “Arts 
Festivals” that carries beyond the 
flamboyant advertisements and pro- 
vides the reader with the perspec- 
tive of an expert. The discussion by 
Messrs. Durham, Gleason and Owen 
of “Citizens from Neighbors” offers 
helpful and thoughtful suggestions 
on immigrant education, a matter 
that is of singular importance to 
Americans. Mrs. Knopp presents a 
valuable approach to the develop- 
ment of understanding among the 
students from many lands who are 
together on an American campu: 
Paul Lengrand furnishes an excel- 
lent summary of the background of 
UNESCO's adult education program. 

This collection of articles makes 
no pretense whatever of giving a 
comprehensive picture of the field of 
adult education for international 
understanding. It does offer a start- 
ing point and an invitation to Amer- 
icans to explore the resources and 
benefits of UNESCO in treating a 
vital segment of education 


briefing for travel 


Let me add a final word. Most of 
our own curricula for adult educa 
tion are built largely around sub- 
jects designed to improve the eco- 
nomic standing of the individual. 
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understandin 


This is quite natural because the 
majority of adult interests lie in the 
direction of the marketplace rather 
than the museum, At the same 
time, the desire to improve one’s 
standard of living does not neces- 
sarily connote a lack of interest in a 
standard of learning. One deal: 
with survival, and the other, insofar 
as it relates to esthetic pursuits, for 
the individual not pursuing them as 
a_ livelihood, with one’s leisure 
There are encouraging signs every- 
where that the arts are gaining in 
devotees. I have often thought that 
if more people, anticipating a trip to 
another part of the world, would 
include in their planning a “briefing” 
period in which they would read 
something of the history and the 
customs of the countries they expect 
to visit, the experience would be 
immensely more rewarding. It i 
impossible, for instance, to view thi 
Tower of London in a detached mo 


ment on a guided tour, and grasp 
the depth of what it has meant to 
generations of Englishmen—just as 
it would be impossible for a for- 
eigner, without prior knowledge, to 
appreciate the significance of our 
Independence Hall and the part it 
has played in our rich pageant of 
history. 

The American has an innate love 
of learning and an insatiable curios- 
ity about people, places, and things. 
These are two valuable premises 
upon which our educators have to 
build. Through television, church 
groups, forums and clubs, as well as 
the more formalized courses which 
can be arranged through established 
institutions of learning, he will be 
brought to a fuller understanding of 
our national role in making the 
United Nations a force, not only for 
peace, but for prosperity and good- 
will among all people. 
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adult educational trave 


“Travel, in the younger sort, is a 
part of education; in the elder a part 
of experience.” On this subject, as 
on so many others, Francis Bacon 
long apo said some of the most im 
portant things. Travel ought to be 
prepared for; otherwise you “go to 
school and not to travel’ —that ts, 
you lose time abroad learning what 
you could very well have learnt at 
home, A good accompanying guide 
is necessary, “Some tutor or grave 
servant...such a one that hath the 
language and hath been in the coun 
try before’, to take you to the right 
places and people and save you wast 
ing time. Keep a notebook—"‘let 
diaries be brought in use’. Carry 
some handy printed information, 
“some card or book describing the 
country’. Keep away from your own 
compatriots and “diet in such places 
where there is good company of the 
nation” where you travel After 
wards, keep in touch with those of 
the friends you have made who are 
of most worth (i.e, don’t neglect 
the follow-up); and try to talk sense 
about your experiences; “let him be 
rather advised in his answers than 
forward to tell stories’. What Bacon 
describes is rationa! travel. travel 
with a purpose, in fact, adult educa 
tional travel 

Hlowever, it was travel for a small 
privileged class, and it could last 
three years Nowadays nearly every 


This article includes the major points 
presented originally in a longer article. 


BY R. D. WALLER* 


body who seriously wishes to go 
abroad can do $0, but the precious 
experience will usually last only a 
fortnight. It is said that some 150,- 
000,000 workers in socially advanced 
countries benefit from holidays with 
pay. The majority of them do not 
want to travel far from home, but 
the number who do grows every year. 
Just over 2,000,000 went abroad 
from Great Britain during 1953, 
some to the Channel Islands or coun- 
tries outside Europe, half a million 
to Eire, and 1,150,000 to European 
countries. The total number of for 
cign visitors (including Americans) 
to Great Britain in the same year was 
818.600. 

Group travel arrangements before 
the first Great War differed from 
present ones in being occasional, Spo- 
radic, and almost entirely middle- 
class. We have now to consider a 
world in which millions of people 
are crossing frontiers every year, 
many of them workers enjoying their 
annual forcnight’s holiday with pay, 
simple folk who almost invariably go 
in groups for lack of the savoir faire 
to do otherwise; a world in which, 
also, adult education is a constantly 
growing force with rapidly develop 
ing international links. It has becom, 
possible to think of travel as an 
organic part of adult education, valu 
able educationally to the individual 
traveller, valuable no less as an in 
strument of relationship and undet 


standing 


Director of Extra-Mural Studies 
and Professor of Adult Education, 


University of Manchester, England 


Let us set aside the immense and 
profitable business of ‘Holidays 
Abroad.”” All travel may well be in 
some degree educational, whether the 
traveller is alone or in a party; but 
there is nothing that can be usefully 
said about all the holidays by the 
sea Or among the mountains, tours of 
great cities, and so on, offered by the 
agencies; nor is there any need to 
list the agencies themselves. Every 
body knows them and at one time 
or another must use them, for their 
special trains and block hotel reser 
vations enable them to fix prices 
below anything you or | could man- 
age, even with group travel reduc- 


tions. 


when travel is educational 


Educational group travel is to be 
distinguished from general holiday 
travel by five characteristics: 

= organised by a non profit 
making organisation, 

2. It has some specific purpose, 
for example, to study Italian at 
Perugia or German at Salzburg; to 
watch birds in the Camargue, or to 
meet social workers in Brussels. 

3. It is to some extent prepared 
for by study or at least discussion. 

i. It is competently guided and 
directed by persons appointed by the 
organising body. 

5. It has some outcome—it stimu 
lates further study, or is followed by 
correspondence and exchanges. 


Within this general category of 


adult leadership 
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educational travel, it is necessary to 
distinguish adult 
educational travel proper, and what 
may be called cultural travel. “Cul 


further between 


tural” is here used in a narrow sense, 
to indicate a sphere of interest which 
can be, even if it ought not to be, 
contemplated in vacuo, or in a re- 
mote historical context, at all events 
without much relevance to con- 
temporary life. It is not in any way 
intended here to deprecate this kind 
of travel—it is quite natural, useful, 
and enjoyable. The Art Tour is its 
commonest form. Those who study 
the history of art must sooner or 
later go to Italy; all the museums 
and galleries of Europe will call to 
them. Scientific subjects may belong 
to this category the geology of 
the Alps, is best studied in the 
Alps, but only by happy accident 
will the process result in any better 
understanding of modern Switzer- 
land, Sketching holidays and musi- 
cians’ tours come into the same class, 
All such arrangements require the 
expert leader and exhibit the other 
characteristics of educational group 
travel, too. They may be accompanied 
by by-products—there will be chance 
meetings with local people, and some 
possibility of real contact. But the 
success of this will depend a great 


deal on the leader, who is usually 
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too much absorbed in his own sub- 
ject to do much about it. 


cultural group travel 


Cultural group travel is provided 
for in a great variety of ways. Uni 
versity Extra-Mural Departments 
make such arrangements—Birming- 


ham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Man 
chester, and no doubt others. Educa 
tion Centres and Evening Institutes 
arrange for their own members. The 
Manchester University Settlement 
goes abroad driving its own bus. It 
would be difficult to make a complete 
list of arrangements by educational 
institutions and voluntary bodies, and 
of little use. Travel tours may be 
sponsored by government financed 
British 
Council or the Danish Society, or by 
educational foundations (I can do 
no more than refer to all the op 
portunities for individual travel, and 
sometimes group travel, provided by 
the Ford Foundation, the Fulbright, 
Smith-Mundt, and other grants). 
There is now such a vogue of 


organisations such as the 


serious or fairly serious travel that 
it has become possible for numbers 
of people to make a living out of 
catering specially for it. It would be 
invidious to attempt a list of th 
agencies which will take people to 
abroad, conduct 


summer courses 


musicians’ tours and sketching parties 
and Hellenic Cruises, or make ar 
rangements “to measure” for special 

Their 
found in the Times Educa 
tional Supplement and other educa 
tional journals. Of course, there are 


parties, advertisements = are 


easily 


many parallel organisations abroad; 
some information about them will be 
found in the UNESCO 
Vacations Abroad, 1955. 
There is, of course, a great deal 
of foreign travel within the Ameri 
can continent, quite apart trom the 


booklet 


transatlantic marathon tours of the 
Americans and Canadians, of whict 
some idea can be derived from an 
interesting article called “Sentimental 
Journey” by Alan Thomas tn Food 
for Thought (November, 1954). The 
American Council on Student Travel 
charters ships and fills them, pro 
viding them with an education statt 
who undertake language teaching, 
hand out travel tips, and prepare the 
students for “cultural shock.” The 
Atlantic voyage offers an admirable 
chance for preparation, and recall on 
the way back. 

But then the Americans have more 
time altogether 
dertak« 


they would not un 
the long journey and ex 
pense unless there was the chance 
to have a good look at Europe. The 
psychology of their study tours must 
be quite different from that of out 
parties confined to their little fort 
night, but it may be the advantage is 
not all on their side. They must be 
tempted to rush from one country 
to another, acquiring a medley of 
quick iMpressions ; and presumably 
workers will be very largely excluded 
by the amount of time required, 


adult educational travel 


However, we are mainly concerne d 
with adult educational travel, and for 
this something must be added to the 
basic criteria, The central, informing 


element in adult education is always 


a social and moral concern; it is 
concerned with people, human af 
fairs, social, economic, and political 
relationships; it is concerned with 
life now, and its motive force comes 
not from some detached intellectual 
or aesthetic interest but from the de 
sire for understanding and brother 
hood, and the assumption that men 
are more important than monuments. 

Adult educational travel, prodperly 
conceived and conducted, is the only 
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kind of travel which can make any 
serious contribution to the develop- 
ment of international understanding, 
for that can hardly be expected to 
grow up spontaneously out of the 
Uffizi Galleries, or from a sketch 
book among the Loire Chateaux, It 
is highly important that its condi 
tions should be fully understood in 
these days when travel is always 
being talked of as one of the high 
roads to the creation of international 
good will, and when it has come to 
take an important place in the pro- 
gramme of UNESCO. International 
understanding is not necessarily pro- 
moted by moving millions of people 
across frontiers. It is a very difficult 
and complex thing and difficult 
enough to achieve even in groups 
organised expressly to further it. 

Adult educational travel cannot 
be effectively planned by a travel 
agency; its programme must be ex- 
pressly designed by an organisation 
for its own people. 

UNESCO is actively concerned 
with adult educational travel; in 
recent years it has offered grants 
to promote travel among workers 
organisations. Workers Abroad, 
1952, reports on the 35 groups of 
manual and non-manual workers 
(750 altogether) from 12 European 
countries who had between them in 
that year $40,000 in UNESCO grants 
for study tours outside theii own 
countries, (The grant covers roughly 
the travel cost.) This scheme assists 
groups of persons belonging to the 
same organisation or industry to 
meet their opposite numbers abroad, 


to get to know their way of life 


at work and at home, The report 


gives a lively account of the year's 
groups, and draws attention to the 
general aspects of all such arrange- 
ments. Worth notice in the infor- 
mation sent out about the working 
of the scheme for 1955 is recom- 
mendation 22, “that organisations 
give priority in their applications to 
any of their local groups which may 
have made advance preparation by 
study of the language and conditions 
of the country they are to visit.” 

Workers Study Groups abroad are 
naturally considered by Asa Briggs 
in his Study of Workers’ Education 
for International Understanding, un- 
dertaken for the International Fed- 
eration of Workers’ Educational 
Associations and published — by 
UNESCO in July, 1954. In the main 
two recommendations are made, both 
concerned with preparation: one is 
that organisations should try to 
secure the services of members who 
know something of the country to be 
visited; and that they should arrange 
courses and discussion groups lead- 
ing up to travel projects. But finally 
he notes, as we all must, that travel 
does not necessarily bring either 
understanding or even liking. In- 
ternational meetings can too easily 
generate sentimentality, Rome was 
not built in a day-—we can at all 
events try to lay a few good bricks 
sensibly. 


holiday learning 


The tour to be arranged must, of 
course, be a holiday and must include 
sightseeing elements. How ridiculous 
it would be to take people to Italy, 
for example, and then prevent their 
secing anything of all that makes 


Italy so great a place of pilgrimage. 
Everything can be fitted in, and no 
enjoyment lost, indeed every enjoy- 
ment can be intensified, if the main 
object is firmly kept in mind, and 
discussed fully and frankly with the 
group from the beginning. That 
main object is to make living con- 
tacts, as close as possible, and 
through them to get some feeling for 
the way of life, some idea of the in- 
stitutions of the country visited, etc. ; 
and this can only be done by ar- 
ranging to live with people of the 
country for part of the time. Once 
your party has made friends these 
will help with the sightseeing and 
the recreation, and make it more 
effective while strengthening and 
deepening acquaintance. Conse- 
quently, you must begin with com- 
bined operations, if possible, and 
spend a good deal of that time in 
adult educational fashion—in talks 
and discussions and social evenings. 
Now here enters the language prob- 
lem. Enough will have been learnt 
for fairly simple communication, 
hardly enough for discussion; so it 
follows that the presence of at least 
one, and if possible, two really com- 
petent interpreters is necessary. These 
would normally be the leaders of the 
parties concerned. 

For both parties should have lead- 
ers. The person mainly responsible 
for the study course should accom- 
pany his party, and will have a very 
active time linking the travel experi- 
ences with the work of the course 
without making heavy weather of it. 
If he or she cannot go, that member 
of the group who has most natural 
leadership should take the job on 
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but he must have with him somebody 
competent in both languages, other- 
wise there will be no effective adult 
educational contact. 

“Both parties?” What is the other? 
If schemes of this sort are to succeed 
the other must be got together by an 
adult educational organsation in the 
country visited, and the entire event 
must be prepared in correspondence. 
It doesn’t much matter if the co- 
operating organisation is of a dif- 
ferent kind and colour from yours; 
they will not co-operate at all unless 
they are well disposed, and what is 
important is that both organisations 
should have a clearly marked identi- 
ty, should be clearly conscious of 
their aims and purposes. Discussion 
can then proceed from the known to 
the unknown, where otherwise it can 
so easily meander aimlessly and come 
to nothing. The arrangement of links 
might well be an important function 
of the newly created European Bu- 
reau of Adult Education. 


a case in point 


All this may seem difficule and 
troublesome; and certainly it does 
require careful forethought and plan- 
ning in consultation with the group 
from the beginning, but it is not 
impossibly difficult. A three-year 
Extension course called Italy Past 
and Present, in the Extra-Mural pro- 
gramme of Manchester University, is 
now nearing its end. All the students 
in this course were expected to learn 
Italian and special arrangements 
were made to assist them in doing so. 
Travel arrangements of the kind de- 
scribed have been made three times 
in connection with this course and in 
collaboration with five ifferent or- 
ganisations — in Italy, a country 
which does not abound in adult edu- 
cational activity. Such arrangements 
would normally be much easier in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland, 
or Austria. The most difficult part is 
the organisation and conduct of pro- 
ceedings once the party has reached 
its destination, but tact, common- 
sense, and experience in W.E.A. 
Summer Schools or residential col- 
leges will carry the organiser 
through; and if he has a reasonably 
good average group of students, they 
will give him magnificent support. 

The follow-up comes almost spon- 
taneously if the job has been well 
done. The students of the Manchester 
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Extension course have in three years 
acquired an interest in Italy which 
will last a life-time and many of 
them are in constant correspondence 
with friends met there. Two of them 
have made independent journeys to 
an education centre in Calabria. 
Many of them are constantly ready 
to offer help to Italians visiting Man- 
chester, and group return visits of 
Italians to Manchester are already 
planned, It has been in every way a 
satisfactory experiment. 

Such links can perhaps most easily 
be made by professional organisa 
tions, trade unions, or societies such 
as the British Sociological Society. 
Groups of this kind may often be 
fully prepared, from their own ex 
perience or studies, for the kind of 
special observations they want to 
make abroad. On the other hand, a 
vocational group may fail to make 
effective contact through lack of 
adult educational background and 
preparation. All adult educational 
organisations ought to offer their 
services to “special interest” groups 
who contemplate the arrangement of 
foreign travel. 

It might be worthwhile to convene 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
GROUP ATMOSPHERE 

In the future, whenever we 
are tempted to become impa- 
tient with the time and effort 
used in well-run meetings and 
classes to establish an emo- 
tional climate conducive to a 
frank, thoughtful, and permis- 
sive give and take among the 
participants (and we, too, be- 
come anxious sometimes, what 
with deadlines and all), we 
hope we'll recall the July 
“Meeting at the Summit” in 
Geneva, Switzerland. If the 
heads of great states, beset with 
the urgent anxieties of power 
politics, can spend a week of 
their time doing nothing but 
establishing the personal rela- 
tionships and atmosphere con- 
ducive to future problem- 
solving, then surely all of us 
should think twice before 
allowing our less critical prob- 
lems to stampede us into “‘get- 
ting on with the agenda” and 
“getting down to _ business” 
prematurely. 
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a conference on activities of this kind, 
to collect together people who have 
organised them, to compare notes, 
discuss difficulties, and ways and 
means, and perhaps draw up, or pre- 
pare the main lines for, a booklet of 
advice and suggestions for those who 
would like to try. Perhaps it will 
turn out that much more travelling 
of this kind has been done than one 
imagined—it would be good to make 
that discovery. But I fancy it is so far 
an almost untrodden field, 


types of educational travel 


1. Individual travel, either at own 
expense or with travel bursary. 

2. Travel to, and participation in, 
one of the numerous summer courses 
in University centres and elsewhere. 

3. Participation in an international 
work-camp, either by individual en- 
rollment or as member of a party 
organised by a home organisation. 

4. Participation in a cultural holiday 
offered by an agency, e.g.: an Hel- 
lenic Tour, Art Tour of Northern 
Italy, Sketching Holiday. 

5. Participation in an international 
summer school or summer meeting 
arranged by an organisation for its 
members or other interested persons, 
e.g.: W.E.A. international summer 
schools, Friends’ Summer Meetings. 

6. Participation in arrangements 
made by cultural agencies of other 
nations, e.g.: tours and study in Den- 
mark arranged by the Danish So- 
ciety, courses for foreigners in Eng- 
land arranged by the British Council, 
tours in Norway arranged by office 
of Norwegian Cultural Attache, etc. 

7, Group travel arranged on a pro- 
fessional or category basis by pro- 
fessional association, trade union, 
special interest society or association. 

8. The same assisted by UNESCO 
travel grants and linked with foreign 
organisations, the party consisting of 
workers. 

9. Group travel organised and pro 
vided with leaders by an educational 
organisation or institution. 

10. Group travel associated with 
study under auspices of an evening 
institute, university extra-mural de- 
partment, or other educational body, 
travel project being an integral part 
of the course. 

11. Group visits, whether or not on 
exchange basis, becween adult edu 
cational organisations of various 
countries, OO 
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BY GEORMBEEY! ADALI-MORTTY 


It is generally accepted that adult 
education has an important part to 
play in developing international un- 
derstanding. There has been little 
public discussion of how this may be 
done in African countries, particu 
larly those which are approaching 
self-government. Experiments and 
ideas in the Gold Coast may there- 
fore be of some general interest. 

The final transfer of power from 
the British colonial government to 
the people of the Gold Coast is at 
hand. Standing on the threshold of 
independence, the Gold Coast is be 


rs and to 


J 


ginning to take fresh bearing 
look around beyond its own borders 
Interest in the outside world is grow 

ing steadily. So far, British conne« 

tions with other nations have sufficed 
for us. Now, we have to take over, 
maintain, or revise this legacy of in 
ternational relationships. In order to 
do so we require to know much more 
about other peoples—their ways, 
their cultures, their political, econom 
ic, and social structures. We also 
need to learn from other countries, 
in order to cut down on the mistakes 
which are inevitable in nation-build 

ing. 

Yet there are practically no wide 
spread sources of information about 
international affairs. Broadcasting 
and films cannot yet hope to cover 
the country. There ts only one up-to 
date newspaper which has anything 
like a country-wide distribution 


Even then, its circulation, although 


a report from the Gold Coast 


Regional Organizer of Adult Education, 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University College of the Gold Coast 


phenomenal by Gold Coast stand- 
ards, is around a mere 50,000, and an 
added limitation is that it is foreign- 
owned, It certainly cannot, at the 
present time at least, be expected to 
give a clear lead to public opinion on 
national political matters or interna- 
tional affairs, In any case, all the 
new spapers devote most of their 
space to home affairs, and the inter- 
national news coverage—of even the 
most important events—is practically 
non-existent, It is not surprising that 
Gold Coast Africans know too little 
about the outside world. 


there's a job to do 


The task of giving ourselves a 
world background is a big one. Of 
the four-and-a-half million inhabit- 
ants of the Gold Coast, only about 
ten to fifteen percent are literate, Out 
of this section of the population will 
be drawn the legislators, the person- 
nel to man the public services, the 
commercial houses, the factories, and 
the top levels of our security forces 

Already, adult suffrage has been 
introduced. If the electorate are to 
vote with intelligence and a sense of 
responsibility, then they must be in 
a position to choose between alterna 
tives. If the voters can relate party 
programmes to experiences in other 
parts of the world, the better their 
choice will be 

All this points to the need for a 
vigorous adult education movement. 
School and college education are im- 


portant and must be improved and 
further extended; but adult educa- 
tion is both important and urgent. 
It is the adults who will, for the 
meantime, keep the country going; 
it is they who will make the political 
decisions which will lay the founda 
tions for future developments in all 
directions, 

In this country, two principal agen- 
cies are concerned with the direct 
education of the adult. The Govern- 
ment Department of Social Welfare 
is responsible for mass education and 
community development, sometimes 
called fundamental education. It 
works mainly at the level of the illit- 
erate, and teaches him reading, writ- 
ing, and practical skills as a key to 
self-improv ement and community de- 
velopment. On the other hand, the 
University College Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies offers a liberal 
education to those who are willing 
and able to do serious study. It is 
clear that the University is best fitted 
to provide skilled, independent guid- 
ance in the academic, often contro 
versial, subjects which adults wish to 
study, It is fortunate that in the Gold 
Coast there exists a happy relation 
ship and points of contact and co 
operation between both mass and 
adult education, 

Adult education at all levels 
should use the resources of public 
libraries, broadcasting, and informa 
tion services. Perhaps public muse 


ums and galleries may later have a 
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contribution to make. I shall concen- 
trate on adult education at its highest 
level—the type which mobilizes uni- 
versity help and provides systematic 
education for adults. In particular, I 
shall describe how this type of edu 
cation is beginning to foster interna 
Gold 


tional understanding in the 


Coast. 


systematic classes 


Che assumption upon which adult 
education has been conceived in the 
Gold Coast is that ignorance is an 
enemy to and a drag upon progress 

personally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally. Gold Coast adult educa- 
tion has for its objective the equip- 
ping of the minority of potential 
leaders with a training in detached 
and objective thinking, the sifting of 
ideas, the organizing of data and the 
making of personal judgments based 
on facts. Adult education seeks to 
discover hidden talents in order to 
give them an opportunity to flourish; 
it seeks to release social forces and 
dynamics by developing individual 
potentialities. It offers scope for wid- 
ening the mental horizons of adults. 

If adult education does its work 
well the adult student will come to 
relate his personal opinion to other 
people's opinions, to see his own eir- 
cle in the context of the community 
and the nation, and to view his own 
country and its interests against a 
world background, 

We believe that the foundation of 
international affairs should be broad 
based. As a subject, international af- 
fairs requires a background knowl- 
edge of some world history, some 
geography, some elementary princi- 
ples of economic history, and a good 
deal of familiarity political 


ideas and systems. 


with 


The study of subjects like history, 
economics, politics, and international 
relations requires the integrity of an 
academic person. Qualified tutors are 
provided by the University, which is 
responsible for maintaining academic 
The tradition of adult 
education work which inspires us in 
the Gold Coast is that of the early 
tutorial classes, which British univer- 


standards. 


sities provided within the framework 
of the needs of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. 

The Gold Coast students organiza- 
tion known as the People’s Educa- 
tional Association has many similari- 
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ties to the W.E.A. Its constitution is 
non-partisan; it gives opportunities 
for training in the democratic proc 
esses of voluntary service and in the 
election of its officers. As a practical 
expression of international relation 
ship, the P.E.A. ts athliated with the 
International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations 

In the Goid Coast last yeat there 
was a total of 153 classes, meeting 
weekly throughout the academic year 
and catering to about 4,000 students. 
The courses covered a wide range of 
subjects. The most popular subjects 
were government, political thought 
and institutions (216% of the total), 
and economics (130%). An encourag- 
ing sign is the growing interest of 
adults in world affairs as such. From 
two or three classes relating to inter 
national relations which were held in 
1949-50, there were last year 17 sys 
tematic classes (116%) on interna 
tional or world affairs. It should be 
remembered that the liberal subjects 
like political institutions, economic 
history, and world history involve a 
study of other peoples and their sys 
tems. 

Reporting on the growth of inter- 
est in international affairs in the 
Fans-Volta and Southern Togoland 
Region, the Resident Tutor wrote 
in 1954: 

“International Affairs, especial 
ly, is a subject which roused no 
interest among potential class 

students when extra-mural studies 
was first introduced; but this ses- 
sion it was the deliberate choice of 
three groups who wanted to set 
knowledge gained in previous ses 
sions against a wider background 

Thus, in small communities all 
over the country, our people are 
studying the ways and conditions of 
other peoples in other lands, and 
thinking out local problems in the 
light of what has gone before, and 
how other people solved similar 


problems. 


experiments in discussion 


The absence of one national lan 
guage which could be used as a com 
mon medium of adult education cuts 
off all but those who have been to 
school and can understand and speak 
English. Both because of this unfor 
tunate language restriction, and for 
its own sake, research into new tech 


niques of adult education requires to 


be done. In the Gold Coast we have 
made one or two experiments in the 
vernacular in an attempt to reach a 
wider circle of people. 

Under the shade tree, or in the 
ahinfie (the chief's court), the elders 
have been summoned together as of 
old. It is a new type of kyeame (lin 
guist) who speaks. The amanie (mat 
ter for discussion) is not one of wat 
There is an extra-mural tutor who 
comes. As he uses the local language, 
everyone can understand him, His 


No, he 


deliver a message but to confer and 


message ? has come not to 
discuss with them on current affairs 
(what's happening in Accra, the seat 
of government), local history and 
institutions, and local government, 
Some of the members of the group 
are the local councillors, the local 
development committee members, the 
traditional chief and his elders, vil 


lage teachers, market women traders 
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.. In this way, the traditional isola- 
tion of rural communities is being 
broken, and village dwellers are 
being brought in contact with the 
and the 


This is probably their first contact 


town whole. 


country as a 
with the town and the country as a 
whole, their first step towards inter 
national understanding. 


one-day schools 


The importance of an enlightened 
public opinion as a prop to democra 
cy is too obvious to need stressing. 
One-day schools, as the medium of 
frank and objective discussion of top 
ical and often controversial subjects, 
and as a means of creating intelligent 
interest in world affairs have, there 
fore, an important role to play. 

In any country, the subjects which 
are disturbing the public mind are 
often subjects which the government 
may prefer to leave undiscussed. 
lhese 


precise ly the subjects most suited for 


“untouchable” questions are 


discussion at one-day schools, The 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
and the People’s Educational Asso- 
ciation, acting independently or in 
conjunction with each other, or with 
other organizations, have given the 
lead in helping to form public opin 
ion on such matters, Care is taken 
to select speakers who will represent 


opposing points of view and the 
audience is given an opportunity to 
discuss the question at issue. 

While occasional public lectures 
have their place, there is much to be 
aid for so planning a series of le« 
tures that it forms a coherent whole. 
For example, in Accra, programmes 
of “Thursday lectures” were drawn 
up in 1953 and 1954 to provide a 
general background on current af- 
fairs. Authorities were invited to 
speak on such topics as “Foreign Pol- 
icy for a Self-Governing Gold Coast”, 
“Nationalism in an Emerging Na- 
tion’, “World Affairs and Current 
British Policy”, and “A Musical Sur- 
vey of West Africa”. 

As the outside world becomes in- 
terested in the Gold Coast an increas- 
ing number of foreign visitors are 
coming to the country. It is useful, 
we think, to get these visitors to face 
a public audience, as well as to give 
private advice. 

Another experiment in this field 
has been the “Lunch-hour Lectures” 
on international affairs to African 
civil servants in government depart- 
ments and ministries. These mid-day 
lectures provide a much needed back- 
ground on international affairs to the 
civil service, which is increasing in 
complexity and responsibility with 
our growing national status, 


Noonday finds these Gold Coast men studying a problem in iocal affairs. 


UNI 


residential courses 


A large number of weekend and 
vacation courses are organized for 
trade unionists, adult education stu 
dents, teachers, civil servants, Legis 
lative Assembly members, local coun 
cillors, and mixed groups. The spon- 
sors of these courses include the Uni- 
versity College, government depart- 
ments and ministries, educational 
units, trade unions, old scholars’ asso- 
ciations, and the People’s Educa- 
tional Association, 

These courses offer concentrated 
study of a specialized nature, in addi- 
tion to the social and academic fel- 
lowship between students and lectur- 
ers which they provide; for weekly 
or fortnightly courses, the students 
are grouped into seminars for the in- 
tensive examination of different as- 
pects of a general theme. There has 
been a special seminar on interna- 
tional affairs in every New Year 
School (the major annual residential 
course organized by the Department) 
since the first in 1949. 

Two sample outlines of syllabuses 
culled from the programmes of resi- 
dential vacation schools will illus- 
trate the nature of the courses on in- 
ternational affairs which have been 
held: 

a. From a course for Civil Serv- 
ants on Current Affairs in 1953: 

Seminar 2—International Affairs 

The effects of the two World 

Wars on international relations. 

Rival ideologies and the world 

power of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

The danger areas of Korea, Ger- 

many, and the Middle East. The 

rise of nationalism in West Africa. 

The new nations in Asia and Africa 

and the conflict of racial ten- 

sions. The problems of Central 

African Federation, Kenya, and 

South Africa. Scientific and tech- 


nical developments, e.g., the atom- 
ic bomb, and their effect on inter- 
national negotiations. Attempts at 
world co-operation; the League of 
Nations, the United Nations, and 
its Specialized Agencies. 


b. From the 1955 New Year 
School on “Problems of Independ- 
ence : 

Seminar 4—The Gold Coast and 
the Outside World 

The geo-political map of Africa; 
colonization and white settlement; 
problems of race and government. 


adult leadership 


. Sale 
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The changing pattern of British, 
French, Portuguese and Belgian 
rule. Possibilities of West African 
Federation. 

The effect of two world wars. 
The rise of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
as the two dominant world pow- 
ers. Frontiers of tension, e.g., Ger- 
many, Korea, Indo-China, Malaya. 
The development of international 
cooperation, The United Nations 
Organization. 

At these courses members of dif- 
ferent tribes and races, languages, 
and income groups live together, 
sometimes in the same cubicles or 
dormitories. Informal 
take place deep into the night, and 


discussions 


private confidences are exchanged. 
Thus, suspicions and local rivalries 
are seen for what they are; and mu- 
tual understanding replaces local an- 
tagonisms. Where residential courses 
and conferences are arranged on an 
international basis, their value in de- 
veloping international goodwill can- 
not be over-rated. 

The prospect of federation of West 
African States is one which some lo- 
cal politicians dream about. It is ob- 
vious that efforts should be made to 
give West Africans more informa- 
tion about their neighbours. There 
is a growing cultural interchange 
among the peoples of West Africa; 
but the occasions are still far too few 
and infrequent. 

Nigerian and other West African 
trade unionists and co-operators have 
since 1952 been invited to the Gold 
Coast for special conferences ar- 
ranged by the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies with the co-operation 
of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, to study prob- 
lems of organization, administration, 
industrial relations and allied -sub- 
jects. 


a link with Latin America 


In 1953 I attended an international 
seminar on Rural Welfare, held in 
Rio de Janeiro, | was immensely 
impressed with the manner in which 
the participants at the seminar, repre- 
senting diverse countries, quickly de- 
veloped a community spirit, became, 
in fact, a new community. The com- 
mon search for knowledge, the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences, the 
residential nature of the conference 
and—what was more—the opportu- 
nities for informal contacts, conver- 
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sation, excursions, and _ recreation 
soon helped to forge new friendships 
and to create respect and sympathy 
for the point of view and the distin 
tive national characteristics of the 
other fellow. 

That first deliberate cultural link 
between Brazil and my country re 
vealed many interesting things to me. 
I saw at firsthand the many similar- 
ities between the climate, the vege- 
tation, and the people. Here is Bra 
zil, the original home of cocoa and 
of a number of other crops which 
now grow in the farms at home. At 
Recife, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo, I saw my first fellow black 
men, living as Brazilians, and not 
ashamed of their citizenship. Here is 
a country which is a reminder to the 
rest of the world that people of dif- 
ferent pigments can live together in 
harmony and peace. 


nearer home 


As I got to know the people more 
and more I noted how like my peo- 
ple’s were some of the social manners 
of Latin Americans. The animated 
way in which they speak, their ready 
smile, the obvious warmth of their 
hospitality, the uninhibited manner 
in which they embrace friends on 
meeting, the emphatic rhythms of 
Latin American music, the love of 
folklore and legend—how like the 
West Africans they were! 

As our study progressed, we from 
Latin America, India, Egypt, and the 
Gold Coast, recognized common as 
pirations and problems: the living 
conditions of our rural peoples; the 
part played by religious bodies in 
rural welfare work; the need for 
canalizing people’s will to live, their 
pride in their community and in their 
past, before any programmes of re 
form can succeed—in short, the need 
to understand the social dynamics of 
the people themselves. 

Last December, in the University 
College of the Gold Coast, we held 
an Inter-African Seminar on “Adult 
Education in a Changing Africa”. 
Delegates from Kenya, Uganda, the 
Union of South Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, the Sudan, as well as the 
West African countries of Cambia, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Togoland, and 
the Cameroons, came and joined 
their fellow representatives from the 
Gold Coast. Among the more dis- 
tant visitors were a Kikuyu trade 


union official, the Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies from the University 
of Cape Town, and the Secretary of 
the Buganda Lukiko from Uganda 
The Seminar was co-sponsored by 
UNESCO, the Department of Extra 
Mural Studies of the University Col 
lege of the Gold Coast, the Interna 
tional Federation of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Associations, and the People’s 
Educational Association, 

One of the five study groups was 
concerned with international affairs 
It came to some interesting conclu 
sions: for example, that “Adult edu 
cation in international affairs requires 
a very different kind of emphasis in 
Africa from that in Europe”, that it 
“cannot be confined to power poli 
tics”, bue must take account of the 
economic and social problems that 
so many African countries share in 
common; and that there is consider- 
able potential interest in “the newly 
self-governing countries of Asia’’. 

In addition to the work in study 
groups, a series of open lectures was 
given on certain topics of general in 
terest in Africa, and on several im 
portant African countries. As dele 
gates listened to these lectures and 
took part in the active debate that 
followed each one, the local prob 
lems of one’s own country fell into 
place in the general pattern of change 
in Africa. As one problem gained in 
relief on this general background, so 
did another problem lose its exag 
gerated significance. Prejudices were 
shed like harmattan leaves. Greater 
knowledge of our neighbours height 
ened our sense of responsibility for 
the development of one another's 
countries, 

Through organized excursions to 
the Gold coast countryside, through 
informal visits to the homes of peo 
ple in Accra, through witnessing tra 
ditional drumming and dancing and 
art exhibitions, fellow fe eling devel 
oped into a 
goodwill, 

To the nationals of the Gold Coast 
came this awareness most forcefully. 
We felt that we must not fail to make 
a success of the deve lopment of inde 
pendence. Skeptical of African capac 


larger international 


ity to rule, some observers regard 
our progress towards autonomy as 
no more than an experiment. To the 
colonial peoples all over the black 
world, the Gold Coast is a source of 


inspiration and hope DAD 
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arts 
festiva 
in Europe 


BY W. E. WILLIAMS 


Secretary-General of the Arts Council of Great Britain; 


a Trustee of the National Gallery, London; 


and General Editor of Penguin Books 


Between the Spring and Autumn 
of this year there will be held, in 
Western Europe alone, no fewer than 
60 major festivals of the arts. North 
America, Latin America, and Eastern 
Europe will add considerably to this 
number, and Australia, too, will 
mount several celebrations of the 
same kind. This article is concerned 
only with arts festivals of serious 
artistic pretensions : it excludes thos 
many hundreds of lesser gatherings 
provided by enthusiastic amateurs in 
which artistic excellence is secondary 
to such motives as good fellowship 
and healthy rivalry. No one will 
deny the social and therapeutic im 
portance of those modest contests 
and displays of popular prowess in 
singing or play acting or folk dan 
ing which thrive so abundantly in 
the world today; but we are con 
cerned here with occasions of pro 
founder artistic significance—such as 
the Edinburgh Festival, the Bay 
reuth Festival, the famous Biennales 
at Venice, the Mozart Opera Fes 
tivals at Glyndebourne, or the Musk 
Festivals at Aix en Provence, Zurich, 
and Leipsig 

A few of the many festivals which 
will take place in Europe this year 


have been in existence for several 


14 


decades; but the present boom in 
arts festivals is a recent phenomenon 

and one which is evidently linked 
with the vast development in our 
time of organized tourism. Neverthe- 
less, it would be wrong to imagine 
that these occasional dedications of 
artistic endeavour are a modern in- 
vention, The ancient world recog- 
nized the merit of celebrating the 
arts and, indeed, of investing these 
festivals with a profound religious 
significance. The drama festivals of 
ancient Greece were an expression of 
this kind, and so were the mystery 
plays of the Middle Ages. The wiser 
priesthoods of this world must be 
counted as foremost among those 
who established the tradition of cele- 
brating the arts as a form of dedica- 
tion and revelation; and now, half- 
way through the 20th Century, we 
are perhaps beginning to rediscover 
the power of the arts to promote 
the better aspirations and motives of 
mankind in a world afflicted with 
tensions and fears. 


the display of excellence 


Contemporary festivals of the arts 
follow a variety of patterns, but their 
predominant intention is to present 
performances of a higher quality 


re 


than are continuously possible in the 
artistic life of the community. They 
are, therefore, of relatively short 


duration, and in the space of a few 
wecks— sometimes days—-they seek to 
display one or more of the arts in 
an exemplary and memorable fash 
ion, They set out to create an impact 
of excellence. Many of them special- 
ize in presenting a single art or, 
indeed, a single artist, as in the 
famous Wagner Festival of Bayreuth 
or the Sibelius Festival at Helsinki. 

Until recent times the better 
known festivals gave pride of place 
to the work of their own country 
but, more and more, the major festi- 
vals are concentrating on interna- 
tional rather than national manifes- 
tations of music and drama. One of 
the youngest and most distinguished 
of them is the Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival which, from its in- 
ception eight years ago, has boldly 
avowed its purpose of mingling the 
British arts with those of other na- 
tions. During its three weeks it brings 
to the Scottish capital half a dozen 
of the world’s greatest orchestras, 
mounts plays by the Comédie Fran- 
caise as well as by Britain’s Old Vic, 
and practices a similar catholicity in 
assembling musicians, singers and 
ballet dancers. 

Some of the historic festivals are 
devoted to glorifying a single his- 
tori composer or dramatist and, to 
that extent, may be charged with 
artistic ancestor-worship. But a fast- 
developing motive nowadays is that 
of using the festivals, to some extent, 
as the occasion for encouraging 
newer and younger artists. The Ven- 
ice Biennale devotes itself to this 
object; so does the small but dis- 
tinctive Aldeburgh Festival in Eng- 
land, the Cheltenham Festival, or the 
Festivals of Stockholm, Zurich, Leip- 
sig, Vienna, and Besancon. 

Among these various festival pat 
terns is one of exceptional interest 
because of its conscious and delib- 
erate endeavour to break down inter- 
national barriers. Such is the pur- 
pose, for example, of the Llangollen 
International Music Festival now in 
its ninth year. Llangollen is a small 
holiday resort in Wales, a country 
in which the annual Eisteddfod is 
an ancient artistic institution devoted 
to maintaining the Welsh traditional 
arts. The annual peripatetic Welsh 


Eisteddfod continues to flourish, but 
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in this same soil there has now been 
planted, with a very different motive, 
an annual International Eisteddfod, 
held always at Llangollen. A major 
feature of the Llangollen Festival is 
the participation of Amateur Socie- 
ties in friendly competition, and in 
recent years as many as 24 countries 
have sent choirs and dance groups 
to this international rally of the arts. 
The promoters have said, “We be 
lieve that our venture in Llangollen 
to bring ordinary men and women 
of many nations to sing and dance 
together has helped people to under- 
stand each other and to appreciate 
the aims and aspirations of other 
nations.”’ This festival is fast becom- 
ing one of the most vital and effec- 
tive in the calendar. Its sessions are 
presided over by foreign ambassadors 
to Britain—and last year the presi- 
dents included Dr, Luther Evans, the 
Director-General of UNESCO. In 
the previous year H.M. Queen Eliza- 
beth and H.R.H. the Duke of Edin 
burgh visited the Festival and thus 
bestowed upon it a special and en- 
during distinction 


the fraternal motive 


The Llangollen Festival is excep- 
tional in its avowal of a definite fra- 
ternal motive. It is primarily a get- 
together of people from two dozen 
nations, and the motive of demo- 
cratic association is so strongly em- 
phasized as to dominate the artistic 
standards of the Festival. Although 
many of the Llangollen sessions are 
artistically distinguished, many others 
are homespun in their standards; but 
in the affable climate of international 
goodwill these limitations do not 
seem to obtrude. For all that, one 
does, perhaps, come away from the 
Llangollen International Eisteddfod 
feeling that the occasion has gen 
erated more good will than good 
art. Is it possible that a too-conscious 
determination of the nations to un- 
derstand each other can produce a 
rather low aesthetic common denom- 
inator? 

The Llangollen use of the arts to 
promote good will among the na 
tions. however robust and agreeable 
the result, is perhaps naive and un 
sophisticated Yet 


there is surely 


abundant room for unpretentious 


assemblies of this kind Exchanges 
and competitions of folk-art have 


their place in the manifold methods 
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of interpreting the nations to each 
other, and there seems ample room, 
in a festival calendar rather over- 
studded with elegance, for a sub- 
stantial increase in gatherings of the 
Llangollen type. The audience at 
Llangollen belongs, on the whole, 
to what are called the lower-income 
brackets; the accommodation and the 
amenities of the district are modest 
and simple; haute couture disdains 
to show itself in these unaffected 
and unfashionable surroundings, For 
all that, Llangollen represents a new 
and vital element in festivals, and 
its success is a portent that must be 
accepted and encourage d. 

It is possible to argue that the 
motive of fostering international un 
derstanding through arts festivals is 
best left to itself, and that the prop- 
agandist impulse—for however right- 
cous an end—may disrupt purely 
artistic values. The commonwealth 
of the arts is best realized through 
its own nature, and not as an aux- 
iliary expression of political under 
standing. It is because a festival is 
a form of worship and communion, 
transcending our customary experi 
ence of the arts, that it is significant 
to modern society. By glorifying the 
arts at their best a festival is a state- 


ment of faith in a world continually 
threatened by dark and destructive 
forces. It is in this direct sense that 
arts festivals are an essential force 
in preserving creative values, 

If this argument is accepted, it 
follows that arts festivals should be 
exemplary in the quality of what 
they provide. 
the second-rate is unlikely to arouse 


The performance e of 


that sense of communion and dedi- 
cation which the occasion should 
seek to encourage; and it must be 
admitted that many of the festivals 
to be held this year will fall short 
of this exemplary standard, 

limit to the 
growth of arts festivals, for they have 
tended to multiply too quickly since 
the war. There is a dearth of musi- 


There must be a 


cians and actors of unequivocal qual- 
ity; there are not enough of them 
to go round the many festivals which 
are to be mounted in 1955. A festival 
is, in a sense, a shrine, and a plethora 
of shrines makes the act of pilgrim 


age too easy an experience. 


the element of tourism 


One of the factors which is pro 
ducing this excess of festivals is, 
evidently, the 


highly 


competitive 
tourist industry. An event capable of 


Thousands of men and women of modest means now have the 
opportunity of enjoying the full values of a European arts festival. 
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filling trains, planes, and hotels with 
50,000 people in the course of three 
or four weeks is an irresistible temp- 
tation to tourism. The result is that 
many arts festivals are now being 
promoted for dubious reasons and on 
second-rate resources. Worse still, a 
hybrid species of festival is begin 
ning to flourish on this basis: a 
jamboree in which the arts are mixed 
up with sporting-events, beauty com- 
petitions, and fireworks on the lake. 
Che tourist trade has an unquestion 
able part to play in breaking down 
the barriers between nations, but in 
the course of that estimable mission 
it is in danger of causing a deteriora- 
tion in the aims and values of arts 
festivals. 

A similar threat to the integrity of 
these cultural assemblies lies in their 


exploitation for political ends by cer- 
tain governments. Authoritarian na- 
tions simply cannot keep their hands 
off the arts, and, continuously for 25 
years or more, some great powers 
have packed their citizens into arenas 
and stadiums to witness the basest 
uses to which the arts can be put. 

The ideal trusteeship is an auton- 
omous body representative of various 
interests, operating through execu- 
tive machinery of its own creation, 
and answerable to no governmental 
hody whatsoever. Many of the pres- 
ent European festivals—-by no means 
all—function on this basis of inde- 
pendence and freedom from govern- 
ment control, All the British festi- 
vals, a dozen of them, indubitably 
preserve this freedom, In Edinburgh, 
for example, the governing body is 
the Edinburgh Festival Society, an 
instrument made up of public-spirited 
citizens, representatives of universi- 
ties, commerce, industry, art, and 
local government. Part of the funds 
of the Festival Society do, indeed, 
come from the central and local 
government, but they come with no 
strings attached; and the entire man- 
agement of the Festival, including 
the artistic direction, is in the hands 
of this independent body. 


the popular audience 


There was a time when a visit to 
an arts festival was a privilege of the 
well-to-do. In his fascinating auto- 
hiography, Hail and Farewell, George 
Moore has drawn loving and memor- 
able pictures of that world of fashion 
and sophistication which used to 
gather at Bayreuth—at that time the 
most select of all the European cul- 
tural spas. His world has gone, and 
there is a different kind of audience 
nowadays at Bayreuth and elsewhere. 
Thousands of men and women of 
modest means achieve an occasional 
pilgrimage to one of the great fes- 
tivals, and many of the younger 
beneficiaries of “holidays with pay” 
employ their annual fortnight on 
this kind of experience. 

An even larger audience is coming 
into the picture. Many of the con- 
certs, plays, and recitals performed 
at the big festivals are relayed by 
radio not only to the countries in 
which they are held, but beyond their 
borders as well. It is possible in 
Britain today, thanks to the admir- 
able BBC, to participate, in this 
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sense, in most of the celebrated fes- 
tivals held in Europe. With the de- 
velopment of television it is fair to 
assume that this sort of participation 
will become more vivid and certainly 
more widespread. This participation 
by the millions who stay at home 
can, of course, be only peripheral; 
it cannot include the mystique which 
an actual attendance arouses in the 
ardent visitor. Yet if television de- 
votes some of its hours to bringing 
the great festivals home to the popu- 
lace, it may begin to kindle in them, 
too, something of that glow of the 
human spirit which the fine arts can 
communicate. 

The arts are more mobile today 
than they have ever been in the 
world’s history. One of the hearten- 
ing features of contemporary life, in 
most countries, is the extent to which 
opera companies, ballet companies, 
orchestras, and theatres are exchang- 
ing visits; and the variety and fre- 
quency of visiting art exhibitions 
from abroad. America sees the fa- 
mous Sadler’s Wells Ballet from 
London, the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre goes to Australia, the Vienna 
State Opera visits London, La Scala 
journeys from Milan to Paris, and the 
Comédie Francaise is seen in Britain. 
And so on, These exchanges, occur- 
ring as they do in the everyday time- 
table of our lives, may seem a more 
potent influence than the impact of 
occasional festivals of the arts. But 
the very mobility of the arts, in this 
sense, enlarges rather than dimin- 
ishes the role of the arts festival. 
Our increasing acquaintance with 
each other’s arts and artists should 
underline more firmly than ever the 
exemplary purpose of the arts fes- 
tival, and make it the occasion for 
displaying only the superlative in ar- 
tistic accomplishment. These shrines 
of the arts must be jealous of their 
standards and must be resolute to 
present their highest approximations 
to perfection. It follows that they 
should be relatively few in number, 
not only because excellence is un- 
common, but also because radio and 
television, in this age of miracles, 
can transmit much of the mystery 
which occurs in a shrine. It follows, 
too, that festivals of the arts must 
be austere and adamant in preserv- 
ing themselves from contamination 
by governments or by tourist-traf- 
fickers. ©©O 
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international 


understanding 
and the seafarer 


BY RONALD HOPE 


Director of the Seafarers’ Education Service 


& College of the Sea, Great Britain 


Of all those who have to earn their 
daily bread, the seafarer is in a posi- 
tion which is unique. His calling is 
truly international, not only because 
it may take him to any part of the 
globe which has a coastline, but be- 
cause, in many ships, he serves with 
seafarers of other nationalities. 

Ideally, then, the seafarer will 
speak several languages; ideally, he 
will interpret his own home life to 
the foreigner, and the foreigner’s 
home life to those he has left behind 
him. In short, he should be an am- 
bassador with a roving commission. 

In practice, the average seafarer 
does not attain to this high ideal. 
Not so very long ago, most seafarers 
learned little or nothing from their 
travels. The acquaintanceship of 
most of them with foreign parts was 
limited to the dockside bars, where, 
after a fashion, money speaks all 
languages; and, far from contribut- 
ing to international amity, they 
sometimes contributed to interna- 
tional dissension. Even now, when 
the quality of the seafarer is higher 
than it has ever been, many remain 
parochial in outlook, or confine 
their interests to those directly re- 
lated to their chosen profession 
which, though international in its 
setting, is extranational in its scope. 
In other words, whatever their na- 
tionality, seafarers often see them- 
selves as a cohesive body of men, 
regarding themselves as apart from 
all those who make their living upon 
the land. 
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So far, international co-operation 
in its relation to seafarers has tended 
to take the form of attempting to 
solve the various problems peculiar 
to this vocation. Thus there have 
been international conventions, re« 
ommendations, and resolutions on 
most aspects of the seaman’s work; 
his living conditions, his wages, his 
hours of work, his leave, his repatria- 
tion when left abroad, his health, 
and so on. Much credit is due to 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion and those who have collaborated 
work for what has been 
achieved, though there is still much 
to be done in some of these fields. 
Not all ports are yet as desirable and 
healthy as could be wished. But 
even were they to be made so, the 
necessary reforms would contribute 
only negatively to the solution of the 
problem which I have uppermost in 
mind; namely, how best can the 
seafarer contribute to international 
understanding? To answer this 
question, one has to look beyond 
such international collaboration as 
has taken place to date to those other 
facilities provided, in the main, by 
voluntary agencies, though  stim- 
ulated in some cases by national or- 
ganizations. 


in its 


hotels and clubs 


At the Geneva Conference in 1946 
it was recommended that “arrange 
ments should be made, at least in the 
larger ports, for the material and 
general assistance of seamen while in 


ports should have information offices 
tended to include the institution or 
development of seamen's 
hostels and institutes, the organiza- 
tion of healthy recreations, and the 
promotion of “the family life of sea- 
men.’ It was also felt that the larger 
ports should have information offices 
which would, among other things, 
supply information on local trans 


spec ial 


port, places of interest, and places of 
entertainment. 

In fact, there were already special 
clubs, hostels, and hotels for seamen 
in most ports, though there has been 
some increase in their number and a 
very definite raising of their stand 
ards since 1936, Many of these clubs 
and hostels are international in the 
sense that seamen of any nationality 
are welcome to use them, though the 
Others 
are run largely for the benefit of the 
nationals of a particular country, It 
is probably not unfair to say that the 
principal purpose of all of them is 
to provide food and accommodation 
at reasonable prices. Indeed, this 
would appear to be the need which 
the delegates at the 1936 Geneva 
Conference had most prominently in 


colour bar is not unknown. 


mind. 

However, if the seafarer is to make 
the greatest possible contribution to 
international understanding, it is the 
social side of this work which needs 
development. The voluntary so- 
cieties, of course, have never lost 
sight of this need, and the social and 
spiritual aspect of the activities of 
many of them is far from negligible. 

In most places, however, much 
more could be done to organize 
sports and athletic activities, sight- 
seeing trips, visits to local homes, 
and various facilities. 
The essential requirements for the 
development of such facilities are an 
able welfare secretary or padre, 
backed up by, and working in clos 
conjunction with, a local and volun 
tary welfare committee which is ac 
tive in ensuring that the visiting sea 
farer feels at home and is able to 
share in the best of local activities. 
Here, obviously, is the opportunity 
to develop international understand. 
ing through direct personal contact. 


educational 


> > 
ship adoption 

The proper use of clubs and hos- 
tels should serve to introduce the 


seafarer to life abroad. Through 
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them, and through the social life 
they create, he should be able to 
learn of foreign ways, to share in the 
life of a strange community, and to 
appreciate a different culture; in re 
turn he can give his hosts some 
understanding ot his own way of 
life. 

The other end of this process is the 
interpretation of these foreign cul 
tures to his fellow-countrymen who 
do not have the seafarer's opportu 
nities for travel. Here, the British 
Ship Adoption Society and its broth 
er societies on the western fringes of 
hLurope are already doing an admir 
able job and set an example which ts 
worthy of the widest imitation 

Ship adoption is the  schem« 
whereby the officers and crew of a 
ship are put into touch with the 
t¢ achers and pupils of a school The 
school takes a pride in its ship and 
follows her voyagings about the 
world in the classroom, particularly 
in the geography lesson. The ship's 
crew write letters to the school and 
articles for the school magazine de 
scribing their visits and activities 
abroad*, and, during their periods of 
leave, it is not uncommon for one ot 


*lor a symposium of such articles, 
which taken together form a consider 
able teaching aid in geography, see 
Seafarers, Ships and Cargoes, edited by 
Leonard Brooks and R. H. Duse 
(University of London Press, 1951) 


two of the ship’s company to visit 
“their” school to talk to the children. 

Here, of course, are excellent op- 
portunities for interpretation and 
discussion and, in many cases, full 
use is made of them. Where prac- 
ticable, it is also desirable for a ship 
to “adopt” a foreign school as well 
as one at home. Indeed, by this 
means there might develop a three- 
fold exchange between school and 
school and schools and ship. 

Seafarers are often shy and silent 
men, but some might also be per- 
suaded to speak of their experiences 
to adult societies. Rotary clubs, 
women’s institutes, and many other 
societies ashore, are always looking 
for speakers to address their rneet- 
ings. Programme secretaries would 
do well to keep the men of the mer 
chant navies in mind. 


the importance of books 


The first step towards educating 
the seafarer in some countries is to 
teach him to read and, after that, to 
provide him with books and maga- 
zines; as yet, there is still no large- 
scale provision of even illustrated 
magazines for the seamen of India 
and Pakistan 

Where some degree of education 
can be taken for granted, as it can be 
in western countries, the next step is 
to provide a first-class library service 
to ships. In the United States there 
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are voluntary agencies which collect 
books for seamen on a large scale, 
and one maritime union which dis- 
tributes new paper-backed books, 
This is not really sufficient, and in 
the maritime countries of Western 
Europe library provision has gone 
further. Probably the most de- 
veloped library service to ships is 
that provided by my own organiza- 
tion, the Seafarers’ Education Service 
and College of the Sea, which is a 
voluntary society largely supported 
in its library work by British ship- 
owners. 

Each year the Seafarers’ Education 
Service sends some 270,000 books to 
1,660 deep-sea ships flying the Red 
Ensign, and the libraries which it 
supplies are exchanged approxi- 
mately every four months. Requests 
for particular books are incorporated 
in each fresh library exchange, and 
non-fiction is also sent on personal 
loan to seafaring borrowers. The 
100,000 seafarers benefiting from 
this service have library provision 
which is second to none, and the 
amount spent per head each year on 
new books is considerably more than 
that spent by public libraries ashore. 

The prime consideration from an 
international point of view is that 
among these books are some about 
countries visited by the ship con- 
cerned and others which are trans- 
lations of the works of foreign 
authors. The seafarer is thus given 
the opportunity, while on passage, 
to learn more about the place he is 
likely to see. 


other activities 

The stimulus and guidance given 
to seafarers from on shore, however, 
can go further than the mere pro- 
vision of a library service. Through 
its College of the Sea, the Seafarers’ 
Education Service also provides tui- 
tion by correspondence in all gen 
eral subjects, by way of an unique 
system of voluntary tutors. (The 
breath of salt air and foreign places 
which comes to the tutor where the 
relationship between tutor and stu- 
dent is a friendly and personal one 
of this kind should not be over- 
looked.) Both the Norwegians and 
the Danes have experimented in 
sending teachers to sea to conduct 
classes on board. 

Also fruitful, as a contribution to 
international understanding, would 
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be the development of a film service 
to ships, a field in which small ex- 
periments are only now beginning to 
be made. A satisfactory film service 
for seamen can only be established if 
a great many ships carry films and 
can exchange these films with one 
another when away from home. his 
raises the problems of inspection and 
customs regulations which can culy 
be dealt with satisfactorily at t« 
international level. If this article 
could do no more than stimulat— in 
terest in film supply to ship, it 
would have been well worth writing, 
for I am convinced that, at no great 
cost, film shows could become an im- 
portant feature of shipboard life, if 
many joined together to supply the 
initial equipment, to launch a library 
of films, and to collaborate in solv- 
ing those problems which are raised 
by the nature of a ship's duties 

In my experience, relatively few 
merchant navy men are interested in 
the day-to-day politics of interna 
tional affairs. This is duc in part, 
perhaps, to the “‘extra-national” feel 
ing of which I have spoken, and this 
in itself derives from the nature of 
their work, their isolation from the 
daily press, and the general difhculty 
which they experience in taking any 
active part in home politics and local 
affairs. On the other hand, many of 
them have a deep sense of history 
and read widely in this field. Here, 
the College of the Sea does what it 
can to help by way of tuition and the 
loan of books, and history, geog 
raphy and economics are all among 
the subjects for which it provides 
facilities for reading and academic 
study. Here, too, the radio can play 
an important part, a more important 
part, perhaps, than that which it 
plays already, for British radio de 
votes no more than 15 minutes a 
week to programmes designed cspe 
cially for the seafarer. But the film, 
ind particularly the new sreel and the 
“documentary”, offer further pos- 
sibilities as yet quite unexplored, 

All such activity links up, or 
should link up, with what has been 
said above about clubs and hostels 
The educated 
seafarer is capable of playing his full 


and ship adoption. 


part in conjunction with the port 
welfare committees and the schools, 
and able to make his own valuable 
contribution in these ways to inter- 
national understanding. xe) 
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When Friends International Cen 
ter, sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee and the 
community near the UCLA campus, 
first came into being in the early 
Spring of 1954, its first task was to 
create a homey place where inter 
ested people in the community could 
meet the hundreds of foreign stu- 
dents who were eager to know more 
about the United States and its peo- 
ple. We hoped that as students and 
community people worked together 
in small committees, deep and mean 
ingful friendships would take place 

The fact that the students came 
from a variety of cultures made the 
task complicated, Not only did lan 
guage barriers exist, but many 
foreign students had adopted a pro 
tective wariness against the quasi 
paternalistic embraces of the dozens 
of religious and social organizations 
which flourished on and off campus 

In the relaxed and homelike at 
mosphere of the Center, foreign stu 
dents, American students, and com 
munity people were soon taking part 
in apparently satisfactory activities. 
Interesting programs were planned 
and executed. Yankee and foreign 
dishes were cooked and digested in 
the little kitchen. A monthly news 
letter was hatched and distributed 


hostility in hospitality 
Though the Center's program was 
considered a success by the commu 
nity, Richard Mills, the Center's 
Director, was concerned about the 
way people were working together 
in these activities. He observed, be- 


hind the attractive newsletter, the 
tensions which plagued the group in 
developing it, often blocking them 
seriously during their meetings. He 
questioned the satisfactions felt by 
committee members simply because a 
lengthy agenda had been completed, 
when numerous hidden agendas 
which tensed the group had not been 
brought to light and worked through, 
Foreign students repeatedly voiced 
their concerns over the difheulty of 
forming deep and lasting friendships 
with Americans. Many of them felt 
that surface, slap-on-the-back, first- 
name relationships were common, 
but that more intimat friendships 
were rare. 

The Center sensed the growing 
need for helping these groups get a 
deeper understanding of how vital 
participation could take place. Ob 
serving that even when cultural and 
language barriers existed, feelings 
came through very clearly, it was de 
cided that_improvement might best 
be accomplished by establishing ex 
perimental groups which would be 
concerned about the feelings of the 
members. If community people and 
American students could become 
more aware of their own feelings, 
they would understand others better, 
and might be able to develop more 
satisfactory relationships. During 
the process of the experiment the 
Center hoped to discover some tech 
niques useful in sensitizing groups to 
a proper balance between work needs 
and emotional needs. 

Between October of 1954 and 


April 1955, four experimental 
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A workparty at the UCLA Friends International 
Center brings students from all backgrounds 
and cultures together around a common task. 


groups met at the Center. Three of 
the groups met for weekly two-hour 
sessions over a period of six to nine 
weeks. The fourth group met for 
an intensive experimental laboratory 
meeting for six two-hour sessions in 
a period of three days. Because of 
the highly experimental nature of 
the groups, goals were not explicitly 
defined. The members appreciated 
that this was a searching experience 
involving themselves and their 
leaders. ‘They were working towards 
an awareness of what their own 
feelings were. 

rhe findings we briefly report are 
based on informal interviewing, ob- 


servations, and group evaluations, 


how do we feel? 


In all four groups, the majority of 
members were unable to discover 
what their feelings were at a given 
moment. Not only was it a painful 
struggle to want to recognize feel 
ings, but it was often impossible to 
state what they were. Cliches, lec- 
tures, and speeches were used as 
substitutes to avoid facing up to the 


feelings and emotions which were 


Members started to learn 
how restricted they were in develop- 
ing close relationships with others 
when their knowledge of their own 
feelings was so limited. 

While the groups experienced dif- 
ficulty in expressing positive as well 
as negative feelings, there was par- 
ticular reluctance to recognize and 
expresss feelings of hostility. Since 
hostility seemed to be the most diffi- 
cult emotion the groups had to deal 


present. 


with, we would like to report a few 
techniques developed in the course of 
the experiment. 

Let us first take a moment to clar- 
ify our use of the word “hostility”. 
We refer to attitudes ranging from 
rejection, irritability, and antago- 
nism, to a simple form of helpless 
discomfort. All of them, however, 


emotions which caused 


represent 
great uneasiness, 

We noted that many group mem- 
bers were unaware of their hostile 
feelings. They had developed intri- 
cate ways to avoid revealing, even to 
themselves, that they were capable 
of entertaining negative feelings to- 


ward others. Since these feelings 


blocked the groups from moving to- 
ward their goals, it became apparent 
that one useful function of the 
leader was to help group members 
to recognize and identify these emo- 
tions. In this way he might help the 
participants to use their energies in 
more positive and creative ways. 

In an atmosphere of respect and 
freedom, the groups struggled with 
the problems of tensions, The fol- 
lowing techniques developed: 

When the leader saw some sign of 
a feeling which was not being ex- 
pressed, such as flushed countenance, 
withdrawal, or hands nervously 
shredding paper, he would ask, “Can 
you tell us how you feel at this mo- 
ment?” or, “How do you feel about 
Bob right now, Tom?” In most in- 
stances the member was unable to 
say, “I feel angry,” or “I feel puz- 
zled.” Instead he would lunge into 
a long lecture or rationalization of 
why he was acting the way he was 
and what the other person should do 
about it. With understanding and 
patience, the leader would pursue it 
with, “But tell us how you feel. Just 
simply. How do you feel?” At first 
the group wasn’t at all successful in 
expressing these feelings. But as the 
members became more familiar with 
this technique, the role was adopted 
by others, as they helped fellow 
members express their feelings. The 
leader set the climate of honesty and 
simplicity by stating his own feelings 
and encouraging others to do so. 


trusting others’ reactions 

Members indicated they were 
afraid to say they felt hostile because 
“I don’t know how the other person 
would take it,” or, “the other person 
might think I didn’t like him if I said 
how I felt.” The leader pointed out 
that this suggested a lack of trust in 
the other person. If we really trusted 
others, we would believe in their 
ability to accept an honest statement 
of our feelings. One of the goals at 
which the group hoped to arrive, was 
the point where they could say very 
honestly how they felt, without as- 
suming a particular reaction from 
the other person. The group learned 
that as feelings were stated honestly, 
without lectures or advice tagged on, 
they began to establish a climate in 
which basic understandings could 
more easily develop. 

Members felt that if they weren't 
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“all loving” they would have to 
struggle with their own feelings of 
uneasiness and guilt. “Hostility al- 
ways meant punishment or a finger 
shaking in my face by my parents.” 
This remembrance stirred old feel- 
ings in many members. The leader 
pointed out that simple statements of 
feelings, without punishment, ad- 
vice, or judgmental attitudes, was an 
entirely different expression than 
those recalled from the childhood ex- 
perience. If group members could 
find it easier to deal with their own 
hostility they might be less disturbed 
at its occurrence in others. Simple 
statements of feelings, experimented 
with both inside and outside the 
group, did in many instances reduce 
tensions and “‘clear the air’ so that 
more positive relationships could de- 
velop. It was pointed out that mixed 
feelings existed in many worthwhile 
relationships. 


leadership crucial 

The experiments also revealed the 
need for flexible leadership which 
would combine many skills. The best 
leaders were able to (1) obtain posi- 
tive feelings of participation without 
at the same time provoking antago- 
nistic feelings; (2) strike a balance 
between the work needs and the emo- 
tional needs of the group, recogniz- 
ing those forces which contribute to 
each; and (3) set appropriate limits 
to the members’ emotional involve- 
ment without denying them the free- 
dom to probe and experiment. 

The Center's groups were not di- 
rected toward making changes in be- 
havior, but rather toward helping 
members become aware of the need 
to change, if deeper and more satis- 
factory relationships were to be pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, a few members 
of the groups did seem to make some 
changes in their behavior during the 
experiment. 

Our work with these groups re- 
vealed that the experience made it 
possible for many of the participants 

foreign students as well as Amer- 
ican students aad community people 

to establish better personal rela- 
tionships than had previously been 
possible. 

It was a miniature but significant 
exercise in developing international 
understanding, in discovering others 
through discovering ourselves. 

Q>< 
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BY LEE B. DURHAM, 
WALTER E. GLEASON, 
AND GEORGE H. OWEN* 


The speciai needs of “new Ameri 
cans” who cs: 
neighbor, Cana 


from our border 
, have been given 
attention in the citizenship program 
of the Detroit Public Schools, by 
their Adult Education Department. 
The new course seemed indicated in 
the beginning because, (1) Canada 
and the United States have a com- 
mon language, and (2) we have a 
similar social, cultural, and educa 
tional heritage. 

Several other agencies cooperat 
with the Adult Education Depart- 
ment in conducting this project. The 
Nationality Department of the Unit 
ed Community Services assists in con 
tacting students. The Naturalization 
Service of the Federal Government 


furnishes speakers to acquaint stu 


dents with the technical requirements 


Adult Education De partment, 


Detroit Public Schools 


for United States citizenship, and ad 
vises them of procedures for filing 
citizenship papers. The Adult Edu 
cation Department organizes the 
course, provides the staff, and ar 
ranges for class meetings. 

The course is concentrated and 
intensive. It meets in two hour ses 
sions one evening a week for three 
weeks. The class is scheduled in dif 
ferent sections of the city throughout 
the year to ease transportation prob 
lems. The classes have ranged in size 
from 40 to 150 members. The num 
ber of students usually increases with 
each succeeding session and fre 
quently members request additional 
sessions. Some repeat the course 
either for make-up purposes or per 
sonal interest. 


Lecture-type teaching has been dis- 
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carded in favor of open discussion. 


Ihe class is led by a | inel mad up 


of school representatives and leaders 


from governmental oftie acd the 
civic COMMmunts \ mayor, a coun 
oilman, a judge, a Board of Educa 
tion member, a former governor of 
Michigan, and a member of the State 
Legislature have all served as mem 
bers of this panel The school staft 
members act as resource peopl for 
the historical background and devel 
opments that have shaped the form 
and pattern of our democracy. The 
community representative ; interpret 
out of their collective ¢ xperience, im- 
portant cle velopments and trends in 
our civic and governmental life 

Informality is the keynote The 
panel chairman opens the first sé 
ion with a ple sant greeting, an in 
troduction of the panel members 
and a few simple questions about the 
government in ( anada Students are 
quick to respond and in a few min 
utes any barrier between audience 
and pan | has given way toa friendly 
give-and-take of questions and an 
swers. The common social and poli 
tical heritage, the similar economic 
and cultural ideals shared by peopl 
of English sp aking back ground: 
are stressed in the early discussion to 
establish rapport and cordial audi 
ence relations 

Members of the audience are in 
vited to raise questions and to ¢ 
press their points of view on the top 
ics and issues under discussion. They 
are encouraged to speak at any time 
without waiting for the formality of 
recognition This same freedom ts 


ilso practiced by the members of che 


PLAN NOW 


« 


« 


to visit the 

MEMBERSHIP CENTER 
while attending the 

National Conference of the 
Adult Education Association, 
St. Louis, Nov, 11-13. The 
Center will be located in the 
main lobby of the Jefferson 
Hotel 

Meet friends, ask questions, 
or “take off your shoes and 
sit a spell” in the comfortable 
living room atmosphere, Na- 
tionally known adult educa- 
tors will be there at scheduled 
times for visits. 

Look for the displays ot 
promotion materials and 
membership plans developed 
by the AEA State Coordina- 


tors 


panel. If one has an offering to make 
that he thinks will enlarge the 
group's understanding of a particular 
point or add additional information, 
he is encouraged to enter the discus 
sion at any Opportune moment. 

In a sense, these classes duplicate 
the town meeting experience which 
was so common to early Americans. 
In the thinking of the Adult Educa 


Community representatives serve as panel members in Detroit citizenship program. 


-—- 


tion Department, it seems obvious 
that the induction of newcomers into 
the patterns of American democracy 
should be done through such a demo- 
cratic procedure. Although conclu 
sive answers May not always be at 
rived at, the very act of thinking and 
participating together in these discus- 
sions helps the students—laborers, 
businessmen, doctors, office workers, 
parents—to become aware of their 
responsibility to participate actively 
in American life. 

Before each class session, sheets 
containing leading questions are dis- 
tributed. The questions serve to 
They vary in complexity in order to 
stimulate interest and imagination. 
appeal to the separate backgrounds of 
the students. Filmstrips and movies 
ire also used to stimulate discussions. 

While the discussions are free and 
informal, a real attempt is made to 
cover those basic facts and under 
standings essential to full and re- 
sponsible citizenship. Typical of 
these ideals are: 

1. U.S. citizens enjoy clearly de- 
fined rights and freedoms which have 
been gained through long struggles 
for individual and social betterment. 

2. The American form of govern- 
ment and way of life grew from 
strong roots developed through cen- 
turies of English history. Each 
American shares the significance of 
the Magna Carta, the English Com- 
mon Law, the six-centuries-old Eng- 
lish Parliament, and the freedoms of 
the Petition of Rights and the Bill of 
Rights. 

3. Responsible citizenship in the 
U.S. rests upon the foundation of 
day-by-day participation in local gov- 
ernment. This was obvious in the 
eighteenth century. Although less 
obvious, it is equally true today. 

rhe true meaning of American de 
mocracy is found in ideas such as 
these. But it is not enough for the 
new American to grasp these ideas 
only with his mind. He must also 
grasp them with his heart. An op- 
portunity for him to meet informally 
with a panel of civic leaders and edu 
cators, to discuss the concepts of 
American life easily and openly with 
them, to have his ideas listened to 
with respect, is a far more valuable 
way to induct newcomers into our 
way of life than a citizenship class 
geared to lectures, drills, and reci- 


tations 
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UNESCO and 


international understanding 


BY PAUL LENGRAND 


Adult Education Division, UNESCO 


To present a complete report of 
UNESCO's contribution to interna- 
tional understanding, it would be 
necessary to describe practically the 
whole of the organization’s program. 
It would be 
on the series of studies de voted to the 


mecessary to report 
analysis of social and political ten- 
sions between nations; it would also 
be necessary to take into account 
activities less ambitious buc no doubt 
effective, such as the measures that 
led a town in Denmark to contribute 
to the program of technical assis 
tance in behalf of a village in India. 
In fact, the activities carried on spe- 
cifically by adult education organiza 
tions constitute only one particular 
aspect of the educational work that is 
apt to achieve some betterment in 
international understanding. Any 
activity of interest to at least two dif- 
ferent nationality groups can achieve 
such a result, (However, as other 
writers remark in this issue, these 
relations between nations may in 
crease their difficulties in mutual 
understanding if those who are in 
charge of establishing the contacts 
have neither an adequate (training 
nor a clear awareness of thei respon 
sibilities.) 

There existed at UNESCO, until 
recently, a section under the utle, 
“Education for International Under- 


standing’. This section was specially 
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devoted to the study of such prob 
lems; but in the long run it was rec 
ognized, outside the organization as 
well as within the Secretariat, that 
international understanding was not 
the subject of any formal teaching 
Rather, the whole of the organiza 
tion’s activities should be conceived 
in this perspective, even when the 
main object of a project is to give 
advice and technical aid. 

Under the circumstances, then, it is 
not surprising that UNESCO's Adult 
Education Division has not under 
taken any activity aiming specifically 
at international understanding.* On 
the other hand, all the activities we 
report in this article demonstrat 
UNESCO's concern with 
situations which may lead to improy 


creating 


ing techniques and to developing 
programs of adult education which 
further international understanding 

In the cultural and educational 
activities that it carries on in behalf 
of the masses, UNESCO has estab 
lished, from the beginning, a sharp 
distinction between the populations 
of countries economically underde 
veloped and those of th countrh 
normally developed Ir our coun 


tries, which enjoy relative prosperity 

With the exception, however, of the 
document entitled idult Education for 
International Understanding 
isa Briges 
in 1954, 


written by 
and published by UNESCO 


in spite of wars and periods of de- 
pression, we too often forget that 
more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation still lives in physical and men 
tal proverty. In India, Africa, China, 
and South America entire popula 
tions live in a state of continuous 
famine; they are also affected by epi 
demics that give them no respite, The 
causes of such a situation are mul 
tiple, and it is not up to me to point 
them out here. But common sense as 
well as the findings of specialists 
show the close link between poverty 
and ignorance. The formula, lack of 
instruction equals hunger and dis- 
ease, is not absolute. But, on a world 
scale, the areas where people do not 
have enough food overlap the areas 
where people cannot read or write. 
Where there is lack of education, the 
capacity for production, both rural 
and industrial, is insuflicient to meet 
the increasing needs of a rapidly 


growing population. 


fundamental education 


The specialized organizations of 
the United Nations—such as BIT 
FAO, WHO 
help, aiming at improving the situ 
ation in those destitute areas. 
UNESCO intervenes in the educa 


tional field proper. It tries to de 


try to bring in some 


velop among the masses, in the un 
derdeveloped areas, the minimum of 
education that enables adults to un 
derstand the problems of their im 
mediate environment and to partici 
pate in a more effective way in the 
economic and social de velopment of 
their communities. 

In this field the main task is the 
training of specialists who know the 
best methods for teaching illiterate 
adults how to read and write, for 
spreading the elementary techniques 
of soil cultivation, the use of natural 
resources, sanitation, home econom 
ics, and handicrafts. This funda 
mental education program aims es 
sentially at establishing pilot proj 
ects, at organizing centers for the 
training of specialists, at bringing in 
technical aid to be given by experts 
to important or characteristic achieve- 
ments—-and finally at issuing publi 
cations to illustrate the different the 
oretical and practical aspects of a 
program of fundamental education 

Ihus UNESCO installed in Mexi 
co, at Patzcuaro, a fundamental edu 


cation center that every year trains 
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about 60 specialists from 17 countries 
in Latin America. Another center 
operates under the same conditions 
in Egypt, in behalf of Arabian states. 
In India, at Mysore, about 40 young 
people, mostly Europeans, have also 
received training in fundamental 
education which will enable them to 
take part in carrying out UNESCO's 
program in this field. 

These are only a few examples of 
an extensive program from which we 
may expect important results for the 
education and the welfare of eco 
nomically underdevelope d popula- 
tions, 


work in developed areas 


The situation is very different in 
the Western and North American 
countries. Leaving aside a few areas, 
as in Spain or Southern Italy, the 
whole of the populations in those 
countries have at least received, by 
means of a well developed system of 
elementary schools, rudiments of 
education. Seldom in France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, or Cana- 
da does one find a 30-year-old man 
who cannot at least read his paper, 
write a letter to his wife, and keep 
his business accounts. Rare, too, are 
the men and women in these coun 
tries who do not know about the 
existence of microbes and the way 
to be free from them. When people 
are not concerned with this care, the 
state takes over and institutes com 
pulsory vaccination, In such coun 
tries the education of the masses 
takes on a different characteristic. 
It is a question of bringing to th 
whole of the population those edu 
cational supplements that enable the 
adults of a country to play an active 
and creative part in their community 
and to participate more fully in the 
cultural life of their environment. 

UNESCO's role, in relation to 
these countries, also takes on another 
characteristic. It is no longer a ques 
tion of creating training centers, nor 
of sending missions of experts to 
demonstrate techniques or to consult 
with governments. In this realm 
UNESCO is dealing with countries 
where a network of institutions al 
ready exists, where powerful devel 
opments have taken place in the field 
of education for adults or for work 
ers. Its task, under these conditions, 
consists essentially 


links, 


in establishing 
communications, trends of 


thought, exchange of information 
and of experience. 

It happens, sometimes, that the 
question is raised, “What is 
UNESCO's philosophy in the field of 
adult education?” UNESCO has no 
philosophy of this kind except a 
rather informal one. It is the phi- 
losophy of exchange and of talks. It 
is a well known fact that, in the 
modern world, mental structures lag 
behind the material ones. The ma- 
chine has progressed more rapidly 
than the mind. In a few hours we 
can be in Berlin, Rome, Copenhagen, 
Cairo, even in New York. But phi- 
losophies, systems of values, educa- 
tional programs, and the methods 
used have a more particularized char- 
acteristic, being more national than 
ever. While in the 19th century near- 
ly all the European universities were 
built according to the same pattern, 
nowadays there are great differences 
between an English university such 
as Oxford and a French university 
such as the one at Clermont-Ferrand 
or Nancy. The spirit, the programs, 
the professors, and the students’ con- 
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ditions are entirely different. And 
what about the intellectual and moral 
distances between, for instance, the 
University of Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen? But there is no 
doubt that in the realm of cultural 
activities in any country there is no 
field where particularism is as 
marked as in the field of adult edu 
cation. The schools meant for adults, 
in Denmark, are specifically Danish, 
as the WEA courses in England are 
specifically English. The work of the 
Teaching League in France has no 


match anywhere, in the same way 
that the Rural Extension Work in 
the United States is unique. In a 
sense, this is not a bad thing. What 
is the golden rule in adult education, 
but to take people where they are 
and to adapt programs and methods 
to their needs, to their aspirations? 
However, if it is true that one of the 
tasks in educating the people is to 
develop international understanding, 
it is indispensable to remove the bar- 
riers that exist between different na- 
tional movements. At the same time, 
is it not convenient, in any educa- 
tional attempt, to help men to go be- 
yond the outlook of their own sex, 
nationality, class, culture, and civili- 
zation? Is it not indispensable that 
a man be able to understand another 
man’s mental structures and aims in 
life, even if his skin has a different 
color and if he draws inspiration 
from Confucius’ teachings instead of 
from the New or Old Testament? 
From this point of view, UNESCO's 
task as an international organization 
for the development of Education, 
Science and Culture, is clear. It con- 


sists in building bridges between dif- 
ferent concepts and different experi- 
ences, SO as to promote mutual un- 
derstanding and benefits. 


adult education problems 


The main problems encountered 
in adult education are problems of 
Content, Method, and Organization 
(or Administration). What should 
be taught to adults? What kinds of 
training should they receive? How 
much should be devoted to general 
education, to the teaching of lan- 


adult leadership 
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guages, to the development of the 
faculties-intellectual, sensitive, and 
imaginative? What _ relationships 
should be established between gen- 
eral education and professional and 
technical education? What relation 
ships exist, or should exist, between 
fundamental education programs and 
adult education proper? These are a 
few of the questions that can be 
raised as to the problems of content. 


cannot answer satisfactorily. The 
time has come when a systematic sur- 
vey should be made of the problems 
encountered and of the types of solu- 
tion that have been offered; then in 
quiries and comparisons should he 
promoted. 


international meetings 


It is in this perspective that 
UNESCO has conducted its action 


Developing of new industries in rural areas in 
Egypt requires extensive training programs. 


In what way should adults be 
taught? To what extent are the 
courses and lectures of the classic 
type suitable to their needs and their 
learning abilities? How to arouse 
their interest and appeal to their 
motivation? What place should be 
given to discussion? What use should 
be made of audio-visual aids? What 
kind of help can specialists in the 
human  sciences—sociologists, psy- 
chologists, social psychologists—pro- 
vide to educators? These are all prob- 
lems of methodology or pedagogy. 

And, finally, the problems of or- 
ganization arise. Which types of in- 
stitution are better adapted to the 
education of adults and for which 
specific needs? The people's univer- 
sities of the German type? The three 
year college courses of the English 
type? The cine-clubs? The spectators’ 
cooperatives? The youth centers? The 
rural homes? The radio and televi- 
sion clubs? These are all complex 
and stirring problems that no adult 
education specialist fails to raise and 
which the individual experience of 
a single nation or movement alone 


september, 1955 


since the Adult Education Section 
was created. In 1949 UNESCO called 
an International Conference on Adult 
Education, at Elsinore, Denmark, in 
which 106 delegates participated as 
representatives of 27 countries and 
21 non-government agencies. The 
conference emphasized the impor- 
tance of adult education in the mid- 
dle of this 20th century. The main 
aspects of this problem were re- 
viewed, recommendations were for- 
mulated to private organizations, to 
the member states, and to UNESCO. 
The report published following the 
conference is rich in substance. It 
has since served as a reference and 
source of inspiration in the most 
varied situations. 

The foremost recommendation 
made to UNESCO was to organize 
programs of study in which the main 
methods and techniques used in the 
different 
amined, 
strated, 

In 1950, UNESCO took the initia 
tive of calling a meeting of this kind 
at Mondsee, Austria. The theme de- 


would be ex 
illustrated, and 


countries 
demon- 


veloped there was ‘The Study of 
Methods and Techniques.” No need 
to say the subject was broad, perhaps 
too broad. It was not possible, even 
during the six-week period available, 
to study in detail the great variety of 
techniques, However, it must be ad- 
mitted that the participants’ work 
brought about considerable progress 
in the knowledge, until then no more 
than sketchy, that the different move 
ments had of each other's achieve 
ments. Mondsee was above all the 
demonstration of a live form of adult 
education, where the participants in 
a program cooperate actively in its 
preparation and execution instead of 
being passive subjects of some kind 
of teaching. 

But an international program can- 
not produce any durable gain unless 
its action is steady and it is sup- 
ported and supplemented by a series 
of regional and national programs. 
These spread the results of the pre- 
ceding programs and deepen the 
knowledge of an aspect of content 
or of method as it functions in the 
particular conditions of a given situ- 
ation. The member states in our or- 
ganization have adopted resolutions 
in this direction, As a result, study 
programs have been organized at 
Marly-le-Roi, France; Salzburg, Aus- 
tria; Gardone, Italy; Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic; and Kingston, 
Jamaica, In 1954, a European study 
program was held in Belgium, at 
Wegimont, to examine the relation 
ships between sociology and the pro 
motion of culture. The national Swiss 
commission also devoted two week- 
ends to the study of this problem. It 
is desirable to see programs of this 
kind multiply: short week-end meet- 
ings which give a number of special 
ists the Opportunity to be informed 
about the latest developments in re 
search and action, and to renew con- 
tacts with those who work in the 
same field. 


workers’ education 


Meanwhile, the relationship be 
tween UNESCO and the internation 
al workers’ associations became in- 
creasingly close: the mutual interest 
of this organization and of the work- 
ers’ movements in cooperating in 
their educational work is obvious 
Besides their strictly economic claims, 
unions and cooperatives aim at de 
veloping the cultural life of their 
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members and at creating in the world 


understanding 


an atmosphere of 
Hlow could they fail to see itn 
tINESCO’s task a natural ally 


fight the y 


in the 
have undertaken against 
ignorance and pr judice / Conversely 
if UNESCO want 
to reach the 


to find out how 
“man on the street,”’ if 
it wants to spread its message and 
its works among the masses, if it 
wants to discover i mode of action 
and of « pression that truly corre 
sponds to the people sy needs, it 1s 
natural that it coop rate active ly with 
the organizations that unite the 
workers throughout the world and 
that it profit from their experience, 
their long tradition of international 
activity, and their means of action. 
UNESCO's Director 
therefore been led to include in the 


Adult 


Education, which helps the organiza 


General has 
Committee on 


Consultant 


tron im preparing and exccuting this 


there. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that these activities contributed 
importantly to the development of 
workers’ education and to the broad 
ening of the perspectives undet 
which this education takes place. 
However, when at the end of 1954 
UNESCO's Secretariat was led to 
make a survey of the Center's ex- 
periences, it discovered, together 
with positive results, some marked 
limitations. In spite of its interna- 
tional character, the Center has been 
useful mainly to those who, in prin- 
ciple, have less need to be helped by 
UNESCO) in this field: to Europeans 
and Americans. Of the participants 
in the stage at La Breviere, 80 per 
cent came from these two regions. 


Africans, 
and Arabians were represented, but 


Asiatics, South Americans, 


in small numbers Consequently, the 
Executive Council resolved in De- 


cember, 1954 to decentralize the 


eee 


44 ee a, 


tions, took place in Western Africa, 
on the Gold Coast. The International 
Cooperative Alliance organized an- 
other stage at Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

logether with these activities, all 
of which had the common character 
istic Of being meetings, UNESCO 
took the initiative of sending mis- 
sions of experts to help the govern 
ments of member states in including 
a program of workers’ education in 
their general programs of economix 
and social development. 


information exchange 

In order to give a complete picture 
of UNESCO's activities in this area, 
it would be necessary to mention the 
information exchange service per- 
formed by the Information Center. 
With this purpose the International 
Directory of Adult Education was 
published in 1952. Following the 
Elsinore Conference, a volume of 


ie, 


a 
§ 
ge & 


i at a 


P irt of the program, represe ntatives Center's activities. In accordance studies was published under the utle, a 

of the large organizations which are with this measure , the Center's activi- Adult Education: Current Trends | 

: and Achievements. Another volume Pr 

reports on English, Canadian, and au 

American experiences in the field of th 

wit the relation between universities and en 

adult education. Professor G. D. H. th 

Cole wrote a report on the first stage a} 

at La Breviere, which was published 1¢ 

in the Education Documents” series. th 

Finally, a quarterly bulletin, pub ST 

lished under the title, Fundamental ti 

and Adult Education, publishes ar- x 

ticles devoted to the most interesting of 

aspects of these fields and informa by 

tion pertaining to the operation of q' 

adult education programs. ul 

UNESCO’s General Conference, re 

held in Montevideo at the end of cl 
directly or indirectly concerned with ities were distributed to the four 1954, formulated a program which 
workers’ education. We refer to the corners of the earth. will permit a regular development 
International Federation of Workers’ An international stady stage or of the organization's activities in 
Educational Associations, the Inter ganized by UNESCO was held in this field. UNESCO will continue to 
national Confederation of Free Trad July and August, 1955. It was de help the international workers’ or- 
Unions, the International Coopera voted to the examination of adult ganizations in establishing summer 
tive Alliance, the International Con education problems in a rural en school sessions and study programs. 
federation of Christian Unions, and vironment. Four stages, administered It will extend the help given to the 
the World Federation of Trade Un by international organizations with member states to organize local and 
ions, Following recommendations by technical and financial aid from regional study programs. It will 
this Consultant Committee, an Inter UNESCO, were held between the strive to follow up adequately the 
national Center of Workers’ Educa end of 1954 and the beginning of missions of experts in Latin America 
tion was established in 1952 and 1955. The first, organized by the In- and Asia. In a general way, UNESCO 

1954 in La Breviere, France, where ternational Confederation of Free will extend and consolidate this net- - 

study stages have been held by Frade Unions, was held in Calcutta, work of international relationships . 

UNESCO, In addition, the interna _A second one was organized in Chile between movements and personalities S 

tional organizations mentioned above by the International Confederation that is helping to create a powerful “ 

(with the exception of the World of Christian Unions, A third organ- trend toward the expansion of edu- S 

Federation of Trade Unions) have ized by the International Federation cational opportunities for adults : 

organized summer school sessions of Workers’ Educational Associa- throughout the world Oo C 

a 


adult leadership 
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the United States program 
of citizen consultations 


By PAUL H. SHEATS 


Vice Chairman, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 


and Chairman of the Commission's Committee 


on Citizen Consultations 


Under the terms of Public Law 
565 passed by the Congress of the 
United States on July 30, 1946, the 
President of the United States was 
authorized to accept membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
the constitution of which had been 
approved in London on November 
16, 1945. 
the joint resolution authorized the 
Secretary of State to organize a Na 
tional Commission on Educational, 


In addition, the terms of 


Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation 
of not to exceed 100 members. The 
by-laws of the Commission, subs¢ 
quently established, list five objec- 
tives, of which two are particularly 
relevant to the program to be dis- 
cussed in this article: 

1. “to serve as an agency of liai- 
son with organizations, institu 
tions and individuals in the 
United States which are inter 
ested in matters relating to the 
activities of UNESCO or which 
are cooperating in these activi 
ties;”’ and 
“to promote an understanding 
of the general objectives of 
UNESCO on the part of the 
people of the United States.” 

The National Commission also has 
responsibilities under the law for ad 
vising the gove roment of the United 
States on matters of policy affecting 
our participation in the international 
organization. The history of its op 
erations over the past nine years indi 


cates that it has found its responsi- 
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bility to serve as an agency of hatson 
with the American people the more 
difheult part of its assignment. In 
general, the Commission has attempt 
ed to discharge this function through 
these activities: 

1. Holding General Conferences, 
The law authorizing the Commission 
provides that conferences (for the 
discussion of matters relating to the 
activities of the organization) shall 
be held annually or biennially. In 
practice, these general conferences 
have been held on a biennial basis; 
the 1953 conference was held at the 
University of Minnesota, the 1955 
conference is scheduled for Cincin 
nati. These conferences have attract 
ed from 500 to 1,000 delegates from 
all over the United States, represent 
ing citizen Organizations which arc 
themselves represented on the U.S 
National Commission or have an in 
terest in the work of UNESCO, 

2. Disseminating Information 
about UNESCO, 


pre SS 


Printed materials 
releases, filmstrips and 
UNESCO produced films are made 
available to the people of the United 
States by the Commission and its 
staff, 

4. Contacting National 
Organizations, Under the terms of 
the original law, 60 of the 100 post 
filled 


by representatives of national volun 


tions on the Commission are 


lary organizations. Since these organ 


I7AtIONS frequently represent very 


large constituencies, a great deal of 


information about UNESCO's pro 


Calizen - 


gram is made available through 
these channels. 

i. Sponsoring UNESCO Pro- 
For example, a UNESCO- 


sponsored conference on problems 


crams, 


in arid zones of the world has re 
cently been held at the University of 
New Mexico. Since most of UNES 
CO's work is carried on in less privi 
leged areas, opportunites for this 
kind of direct experience with UNES- 
CO projects are relatively rare in 
this country, 

5. Working with Local and State 
UNESCO Groups, Some 20 or 40 
local and state UNESCO councils 
have been organized in various parts 
of this country. While the Commis 
sion has never defined any official 
relationship with these state and 
local groups, the staff of the Com 
mission has provided consultant help 
and materials to the members of 


these organizations 


stimulating citizen interest 


At its meeting in Minneapolis in 
the fall of 19534, the Commission de 
cided to experiment with a new 
method of stimulating citizen inter 
est in, and understanding of, some 
of the 


United States participation in world 


central problems affecting 


affairs. Citizen Consultations was 
designed as a limited effort to give 
the members of the Commission 


some experience with the sponsor 
ship of citizen discussions at the stat 
and community level, with selected 
colleges and universities serving as 
local, cooperating sponsors, The ob 
jectives of the program are 

1. Lo provide educational oppor 
tunities to interested citizens for ac 
quiring an understanding of some of 
the major areas of concern in the 
field of international relations 

2 lo provide A bridge between 
the Commission and citizen groups 
over which might flow the views of 
representative individuals willing to 
study and discuss the problems pre 
sented and assist the Commission in 
formulating its own program. Pro 
vision for the reporting of citizens’ 
views was built into the design for 
the program and has proved to be 
one of its most interesting features 
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Areas of the World”, “The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages’, 
“The American as International 
lraveler and Host’, and “Our Moral 
and Spiritual Resources for Inter- 
national Cooperation”. 


a planners manual 


With the assistance of the Na 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, a Planners’ Manual 
was prepared to give assistance to 
local planning committees and to 
provide some assurance that there 
would be adequate reporting of 
relevant data on the successes and 
failures experienced by the local 
sponsoring agencies. Selected col- 
leges and universities were invited 
to serve as local sponsors because 
the members of the Committee on 
Citizen Consultations believed that 
for experimental purposes these in- 
stitutions would be better equipped 
to provide professional direction and 
evaluative data than would other 
local institutions, Members of the 
Commission were invited to rec 
ommend colleges and universities 
which might be interested in under 
taking this kind of educational pro- 
gram, and it was decided to limit the 
number of cooperating institutions 
to 25. As of the end of the first 
year, in actual fact, 28 colleges in 21 
states have cooperated with the Com 
mission in some phase of the « xperi 
ment 

The proposal made to the college 
or university included these elements: 

1. Preparation under the Commis 
sion’s auspices of authoritative work 
books and background papers on 
each of four topics from which the 
local institution could pick one or 
more subjects which it wished to 
discuss. 

2. Provision by the Commission's 
staff of a Planners’ Manual which 
provided step-by-step guidance to the 
local committee on organizing and 
reporting the program. 

4. A limited amount of field con- 
sultation by the staff of the Com 
mission and members of the Com 
mittee on Citizen Consultations. 

The cooperating college or uni 
versity was given complete freedom 
to adapt the design of the experi 
ment to its own local circumstances 
In general, however, the local spon 
sors have followed the sug gested 
patterns under which a small work 


28 


group of from 15 to 25 campus and 
community leaders met from three 
to five times to discuss intensively 
the problem area selected for study. 
This group of citizen leaders then 
took a major share of the responsi- 
bility for organizing a community, 
regional, or state-wide work con- 
ference to which from 100 to 300 
invited delegates might bring their 
own best judgment on the issues 
and problems defined in a prelimi- 
nary way by the smaller work 
group. The Planners’ Manual in 
cluded forms for the local sponsor- 
ing committees to report back to 
the Commission on the findings of 
both the work groups and the work 
conference, 

It is expected that these findings 
will be reviewed and discussed by 
members of the Commission at its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, Some 
of the action recommendations origi- 
nating with local citizens will be 
appropriate for implementation by 
the Commission; others will un 
doubtedly deal with matters outside 
the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and will be referred to the appropri- 
ate national or international agen- 
cies, Meantime, action is taking place 
locally on certain aspects of the find- 
ings. 

As of this writing, 19 of the 28 
participating institutions have com 
pleted their projects, but a number 
have indicated they plan to continue 
in the fall using the same pattern 
but a different subject. The reports 
received thus far are extremely de 
tailed and complete and provide a 
rich resource to the staff and the 
Committee on Citizen Consultations 
in evaluating the program and in 
planning revisions in it. 


the program continues 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Commission has authorized 
the continuation of the program for 
another year with the addition of 
several new subjects, one of which 
will undoubtedly be in the area of 
Asian-American relations. Although 
the resources of the Commission will 
not permit any large increase in the 
number of cooperating colleges 
every effort will be made to include 
those in which there is genuine loca! 
interest and volunteer local leader 


ship. 


Since the background papers are 


ot 


available from the Government 
Printing Office, it is not essential 
that a citizens group be part of the 
experiment in order to take advan- 
tage of the investment which the 
Commission and its sub-committees 
have made in these important topics. 
However, the Commission cannot 
agree to accept findings from such 
independently organized study 
groups, since it does not have the 
resources to process them. 

From the reports tabulated thus 
far, it is reasonable to estimate that 
some 2,000 state and community 
leaders have had an opportunity as 
a result of this experiment to express 
their views and give some serious 
study to the problem areas covered 
by the background papers. While 
this is not an impressive figure 
quantitatively, the eagerness with 
which delegates to these Citizen 
Consultations have seized upon the 
opportunity thus provided for com- 
municating their considered opinions 
to a governmental body which has 
some access to the policy makers in 
international relations is most en- 
couraging. 

Although it is certainly too early 
to read any broad generalizations 
into the analysis of data so far 
received from these Citizen Consul- 
tations, it is rather clear that the 
primary motivation behind accep- 
tance of these programs and partici- 
pation in the study groups and work 
conferences has been the opportunity 
for two-way communication which 
was built into the design of this 
experiment. As General Milton G. 
Baker, Superintendent of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy, and Chair- 
man of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion, has stated recently, “I am most 
encouraged by the fine response we 
have had to the Citizen Consulta 
tions Program. We are indebted to 
every citizen who has participated in 
a work group or work conference 
and to the colleges and universities 
which have cooperated in making 
this experiment possible. In a small 
but important way the results of this 
program to date demonstrate the 
continuing vitality of the democratic 
process in this country and the genu- 
ineness of the desire on the part of 
thousands of our fellow citizens tou 
share the serious responsibilities of 
decision making in a self-governing 
society.” O¢ 
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ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW IT 
WORKS. By David Cushman Coyle. New 
York: Signet Key Paperbound, 1955. 
208 pp. 35c. 

A handbook that explains the structure, 
functions, problems, and achievements of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


THE ROLE OF GROUPS IN WORLD RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. By Charles E. Hendry, 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1952. 202 pp. 
$2.75. 

Designed for organizations that sponsor 
fellowship projects in other countries, 
those studying the Uniced Nations, and all 
those concerned with building a world 
of mutual security, this book presents 
the thinking of people from 68 countries 
on the role of voluntary groups in fur- 


thering international understanding. 


WHEN PEOPLES SPEAK TO PEOPLES: 
4n Action Guide to International Cultural 
Relations, By Harold E. Snyder. American 
Council on Education, Washington 6. D.C. 
$3.00, 

Part I deals with human and cultural 
relations as factors in the conduct of 
world affairs. Part II is a manual describ- 
ing 25 types of projects for educational and 
voluntary groups. 


HANDBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY. The Institute of International Fd- 
ucation, | BE. 67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
S00 pp. $3.00, 

A compilation from many sources, this 
volume provides a compact guide for 
foreign students on study in the United 
States and for U.S. citizens on study 
abroad 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF EDU- 
CATION, 1954. New York: Columbia 
UNESCO Publication 
$3.00. 


University Press. 
No. 161 {10 pp 

tased on data collected fre 64 coun- 
tries, this volume offers a detailed picture 
of the chief educational events and trend 


is 
throughout the world during 1953-54. 
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BOX SCORE ON THE UN, 1954-1955. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 10c. 

A graphic wall chart showing 22 prob- 
lems with which the UN has been dealing 
this year, the action taken, and the re 
sults of the action. 


THE UN WORKS FOR YOU: 19955 Lead- 
ers’ Guide for United Nations Day. 
United States Committee for the United 
Nations, 816 21st St., N.W., Washineton 
6, DAC ° 26pp. Free. 

Tells how to organize a community 
committee to celebrate United Nations 
Day, October 24, as well as to commemo- 
rate the tenth anniversary of the UN. Sug- 
gestions are made for the administration 
of the committee and for a number of 
programs which UN Day Committees or 
individuals might carry out. 


PARTNERS IN INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING: | 3/h Semi-Annual Report of 
the International Exchange Program of 
the Department of State. Department of 
State Publication 5752, Series 39, Wash 
ington 25, D.C, 43 pp. Free. 

Describes the operation of the exchange 
program around the world, its philosophy, 
administration, and results. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR WORLD UNDER. 
STANDING: A Guide to Films for Study 
and Discussion of America’s Role in the 
World Today. Audio-Visual Center, Di- 
vision of Adult Education and Public 
Services, Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Ind. 88 PP. $1.50 

Describes over 350 films. Classified by 
topic, geographical region, and sources 
of rental and purchase 


WORLD AFFAIRS ARE YOUR AFFAIRS. 
Pilm Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ul. Leaflet describing program, 
free. Organizer's Manual, free; Leader's 
Manual, S0c; volume of essays, $1.35 
each in lots of 12 or move (available only 
fo groups); sample kit, $1.85; rental of 
individual films varies from $2.50 to $4.00. 

A film-discussion series consisting of 
10 programs using printed essays and re 
lated motion pictures followed by discus 
sion to provide a better understanding of 
problems of today’s world. These are now 
being held in about 125 cities throughout 
the country. The series opens with a dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the Ameri 
can citizen to world events, proceeds 
to an examination of eight critical areas 
in the world, and closes with a program 
on world trade. Sample kit includes Or 
ganizer's Manual, Leader's Manual, essay 
volume, list of films and suggestions on 
where to rent them 


LABOR EDUCATION GUIDE. American 
Labor Education Service, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. Spring-Summer, 1955 
issue, Il pp. Annual subscription, $1.00 

An extensively annotated guide to pam 
phlets, films, and filmstrips on labor and 
international affairs, the U.S. and the 
world, the UN and its agencies, and 
critical areas in the world, 


BE PRR 


PROGRAMING FOR WORLD AFFAIRS. 
idult Leadership, Vol. Il, No. 3 entire 


issue. Sales Dept., Adult Leadership, 743 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ul, 32pp 


h) 


Contains articles on adult education 
in international affairs, some essentials of 
international understanding, problems in 
conducting world affairs programs and 
how to solve them, and an extensive list- 
ing of materials on international affairs, 
local and national international affairs 
centers, and other sources of information 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE U.S. NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR UNESCO. Samples 
of the following publications can be ob 
tained without charge from the UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, Those items for which 
a price is listed are on sale by the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Print 
D.C., except 
where other addresses are mentioned, Pub 
lications and periodicals issued by 
UNESCO are on sale by the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 


ine Office, Washington 25, 


U.S, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO NEWSLETTER. 4pp. Free. Bi 
weekly report of current developments 
related to UNESCO and the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO 

UNESCO—WHAT IT IS. WAI 
IT DOES HOW IT WORKS, 2pp. 
Limited quantity free to organizations, 
Essential information about UNESCO, in 
cluding a list of Member States (July 
1953—1to be revised). 

{ABOUT UNESCO, A brief descrip 
tion of UNESCO's program, illustrated 
with line drawings. Prepared by and 
available in quantity from the Center for 


Mass Communication, 1125 Amsterdam 


Ave., New York 25, N.Y 


Sing le copy, 


1Sc; 100 copres, SO O00 1,000 Copies, 

$75.00 
UNESCO IN’ PERSPECTIVE, 383pp. 
Reasonable quantities free. The March, 
CE eel 
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1954, issue of International Conciliation 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
international Peace An appraisal of 


(UNESCO's first seven year 
CITIZEN'S CONSULTATIONS pp 


l ree Explair the Ciuven's Consultation 
program of discussion and opinion mak 
ng on mternational 1 ue por ored | 
the U.S National Commission for 


UNESCO 

THE AMERICAN CITIZEN'S ST AKI 
IN THE PROGRESS OF LESS DEVE 
OPED ARLAS OF THE WORLD pI 
Me, Discussion outline and work pa 
pret ured by Stanford Research Institute 
for the Citizen's Consultation progran 

Mil IMLRIC AN iS INTERNA 
TIONAL TRAVELER AND HOST tpt 
Me, Discussion outline and work paper 
prepared by Frank F. Orenstein, Kichard 
H. Heindel, and Aune M. Dowd for the 
Cauzen’s Consultation provera 

THk NATIONAL INTERES] IND 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 132pt / 


Discussion contline and work paper pre 


pared | William Ko Parkers Modern 
I anpuape Association for the Cutizen 


Consultations program 

WHERE TO GOTORUN INFORMA 
TION, d0pp. 15¢. Lists officials and vol 
untary sources of information, publica 
tion vi ual aid et 

WHAT SHOULD Wl TEACH 
(HOUT THE UNITED NATIONS lOpp. 
lree An address by Max McCulloug! 
Txecutive Secretar of the US. National 


Commission for t'NESCQO_ hefore the 


at last READERS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


For Adults Just Learning to Read 


Two NEW Reader's Digest Adult Education Readers 


> First Patrol and Other Stories (Leve/ A) 
> Map the World and Other Stories (Leve/ B) 


By Angelica Cass, Mary Hayes 


l § j f eacn 
tsrochure sent 
pon request 

ydia Th 5) . , 
oe SE a, For classes in 
owles eater a2 | 
READERS DICEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INE | @ Americanization 


TO) Avthur J. Crawl Diy ‘ 


Mleasantville, VY 


t Patrol and Other 


more copie i5e per copy, plu 


1-9 copie 60c per copy, pr tpaid; 10 or 


ostage 


I 


Scheal Pasition 


American Association of School Admini 
trators, March 1, 1955 

YOU ,.. YOUR TOWN YOUR 
WORLD , IND HUMAN RIGHTS 
i2pp. 25¢. Contains suggestions on wa 
to advance hun an rights in communities 
the pamphlet is available from The Cor 
ference Group of U.S. National Organiza 
tions on the United Nation iS Fk. 65th 
st., New York 21, N.Y 


IN PRINT 


YOUR ANNUAL MEETING. By Bernard 
Carp. National Publicity Council >, 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y, If I pp. 
$3.50. 

4 step hy step guide to effective annual 
mectings, overviewing their general pur 
poses and presenting suggestions on or 
ganizing committees, defining objectives 
building the program, choosing program 
methods, publicizing and promoting the 
meeting, and evaluation. A_ variety of 


types of meetings and methods are de 


scribed. Charts and checklists illustrate 
many of the idea Suyrpe ted 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION. [iy Chris A. DeYoun 
New Third Edition. New York: McGrau 
Hill, 1955, G04 pp. $5.50 

An introduction to American public 
chools, college 


universities, and all other form 


education includin 
cation conducted for the public and suy 
ported in whole or in part by the public 
It is intended primarily for education 
courses for prospective teachers ind i 
organized on the basis of teaching-learn 
ing units, but will serve as a reference 
uid for all educatior il leaders Unit 
IX (pp. 246-286) deals exclusively with 
Fducation for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults”. The five major focal points of 


the text are organization and administra 


@ Citizenship 
@ limmigrant 

he ducation 
Storie 


@ Literacy 
@ Adult Education 


MAIL THIS 
FORM 
TODAY 


pre 
' 


visions for educational materials and en 


vironment, and issues and trends in Amer 


tion, levels of education pers nnel 


ican public education 


BEHAVIOR IN A SELLING GROUP: 

1 Case Study of Inte rpersonal Relation 
in a Department Store. By George F. TV. 
Lombard. Cambridge: Harvard Univer 
ity Press, 1955. 358pp. $4.00. 

Twenty salesgirls in one department 
of a large store are studied for six months 
to determine how their behavior affects 
productivity, and particularly, how they 
get personal satisfactions from work. In 
the latter connection, emphasis is placed 
on the study of group patterns. Parts I and 
lif present the methods of study and the 
case material. In Part IV the problem of 
the department is diagnosed and a train 
ing program is recommended and de 
scribed. The conclusions stress the differ 
ences an administrator's behavior make 
to the satisfactions individuals get from 
work and to the productivity of the work 


rou} 


ADULT EDUCATION AND GROUP 
WORK. By Louis Lowy. New York 
Whiteside Morrow, 19955. 224 pp. $2.50 

Describes an informal program of lib 
eral adult education in a_ leisure-time 
agency and goes on to deal with the spe 
cial problems presented by devising pro 
grams for young adults, parents’ groups 
and older adults The last chay 
book formulates 12 principles of grou 


work in adult education, Case des riptions 


ter of the 


presented throughout the book suppest 


ideas and cautions about educational pro 


yraming In proup we rk agencies for adult 


of all aves 


THE PEOPLE ACT: Siories of Haw Ame 
jcans Are Coming Together to Deal Witl 
Their Community Problems, By Elmore 
M. McKee. Neu York Harper G Bros., 
1955, 269pp. $3.50. 

The author of this book was the origi 
nator, in 1951-52, of the radio program 
The People Act, an award-winning series 
of stories of community development 
that was broadcast throughout America 
Ihe stories in this book have been de 


veloped from the materials gathered for 


those original broadcast 


restudied 
often by return visits to the communities 
and brought up to date The stories 
take up health, education, intergroup and 
international relations, housing and other 


problems in 11 towns 


COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION: 

Methods of Ovreanizine and Maintainin 
Learning 
Women. By Robert H. Snow. 
179pp. $3.50. 


almost exclusively with 


Opportunities for Men and 
G. P. Put 
nam's Sons, 1955, 
“Concerned 
methods of providing educational oppor 
tunities on the local community level 
this book describes some important edu 
cational needs of communities and sug 
gests procedures for developing progran 
which have been tested in practice and 
found successful. The book is designed 
for both professional and volunteer organ 


ivers regardless of their agency or insti 
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tuuional affiliations, since no particular 
context of sponsorship has been assumed 
Chapters are included on leadership, su- 
pervision, promotion and public relations, 
program evaluation and adaptation 


DESIGNING EDUCATION IN VALUES: 
A Case Study in Institutional Change. By 
Roy Sorenson G Hedley 8. Dimock. Neu 
York 365 pp. 


$s) 


Association Press, 19 
A record of the San Francisco YMCA's 
attempt to reconstruct its program This 


report describes the 


four-year progress 
processes of rethinking goals and methods 
of the total program, evaluating needs for 
change, and in bringing about change 
in the institution and its staff. The final 
part of the book presents exhibits of 
working materials and instruments used 
in the evaluation, training, and develop 
ment processes involved in changing the 


institution and its goals 


STUDYING YOUR COMMUNITY. By Ko 
land W York: Russell 


Sage Foundation, 1955, 385 pp. $3.00. 


Warren. Neu 


A successor to Your Community, by 
Joanna Colcord (published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in 1939) this book is 
designed to be a working manual of com 
munity study which meets needs of both 
interested in 
Chap 
ters are included on the background and 


political life of 


laymen and professionals 


any branch of community service 


setting, economic and 
the community, 1s povernment, housing, 
education, health, welfare, intergr up re 


lations, voluntary associations, et A 
major portion of the book is devoted to 
methods of organizing the community, 
as well as to methods of conducting com 
munity surveys. The book is full of ref 
erences to literature, organizations, and 
agencies which have pertinent information 


on specific aspects of community life and 


de veloy ment 


THE REDFIELD LECTURES. / he lund far 
tdult Education, 1444 Wentworth, Pasa 
dena 5, Calif. Ol pp Sinele copy on reque sf. 

Ihe 1955 Fund for Adult Education 
Lectures given by Robert Redfield, R. M 
Hutchins Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Chicago. The lectures 
were delivered in December, 1954, under 
the auspices of the University of Califor 
lectures, Redfield de 


t of the adult educational 


nia In the three 


ribes his concey 


' 
experience as a cycle involving first “a 
movement of the mind that begins as a 
free reaching outward, impelled by curt 
oOsity then “a sort of contest, a con 


versation of alternatives in difficult 
and fruitful interaction”, and “if education 
happens” a third phase in which “the 
new fact or idea or experience is made 
a part of me I act internall with regard 


fo if 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FUND FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION, /153-54. Fund for 
tdult Education, 1444 Wentworth Ave 

Pasadena 1% alif. rf f Free. 
This report covers the work of the 


the areas of fact-findin evalua 


Te a eae 
ESS SO Lae RUPE SEE I SN 


uion, and research; development and utili- 


vation ot program materials training 


of leadership; coordination and stimula 
| 


tion, Financial statements and a list of 
the publications produced b the Fund 
are also included. Anyone who has any 


Adulte Edu 


cation or its program that are not cov 


questions about the Fund tor 


ered in the Annual Report are urged to 


write directly to the Fund for further 


information 


INFORMAL EDUCATION THROUGH LI- 
BRARIES. Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison 2, Wis. 67p] 
117 pp. supplement), $1.50. 

A report ot the proceedings ofan inst 
tute held by the Wisconsin Free Library 


Commission in Milwaukee, August 1-14, 


( plus 


prepared by leaders in library adult edu 
Among the 


all leade rs are 


cation topics of interest to 


community adult educa 
tion and the library, program, program 
planners’ institutes, conducted by libraries, 


and book and film discussion groups in 


A-V AIDS 


TV CLINIC. A National Agricultural 


Felevision Clinic will be held September 


librari ‘. 


2, 3, and 4 at the University of Missouri 


Television farm directors, sponsors of 
agricultural television programs, the U.S 
Land-Crrant 


Department of Agriculture, 


Colleges, and farm organizations will dis 
cuss audience wants, principles of effective 
program, et Comy lete information 1 
available from John A, Morrow, 


Agricultural Communications 


Nation il 


Project in 
Michigan State University, Fast Lansin 


THE MAGIC OF THE ATOM. 26 film 
h/w. 12% min. Available for sale 
$55.00 each from Handel Film Corpora 
tion, 6926 Melrose Ave Hlollywood 
Calif 

A documentary series of 26 filo illus 


atone 


trating the peacetime uses of 


energy for industry, medicine, chemustt 
biology, 
produced with the technical assistance of 
the U.S 
the Atomic Energy Project at the Univer 
ity of California (Los Angeles) 


agriculture, ete The series NaS 


Atomic Energy Commission and 


BUILDING A RURAL COMMUNITY CEN. 
TER. col. 16 min. 
out charge from Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, Neu 
York, N.Y. or the Princeton Lilm Center 
Princeton, N ‘3 


This film was produced to encourage 


teailable on loan wit! 


and assist small towns and rural areas to 
establish community centers which would 
i 


meet their vocational, educati nal, and 
recreational needs. It depicts the activities 


at the Hampshire County Center in Massa 


chusetts, which for five years has been a 
pilot plant’ of the Rural Research Inst 
tute, Ine It illustrates how an idea of 


establishing a community center in a rural 
areca became a SUCCESS through cooperation 
Booklets on 
activities are Offered free of charge in the 


filen é 


various community center 


disc 


over a FRESH approach 
to World Affairs 


by joining a lively, rewarding, 


WORLD POLITICS 
DISCUSSION GROUP 


=. @ Meet 
%— ’ Interestin 
f resting 
| rf People 
- 


in your own neighborhood 


@ Take part in 
Stimulating 


Conversation 


@ Enjoy 


Geed Reading 


w if ' ' jer ty 
shig eet unities te ; 8 P 
f ed by ersities, pul ‘haga 
' he € ° ’ 

Ne Yorke Ff 8440 
For information t ne pley AA? 
oboutthe group F f pel ‘ ' 4.8100 
meeting closes! hicago ¢« STot 4 
fo your home eve 4 « Cidar | 
without obliga ' . CHe tnut |-4840 
tion, telephone Los Ang . he 123 

’ «tr kk A24 

of Ak 


ask for The World Politics Program 


Dept. Al 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


FOR POLITIC 


, 


AL EDUCATION 


3, Winois 


t . ' 
La € ree ) 
1g 


f k Ave e © New York PWwY 


cabin For BOOKS and 
rae INFORMATION 

on BOOKS 
d on world affairs 
and world order 


cumulative Book Review Reprint 
Series: $7.50 with binder: $1.00, an 
ial extensions 


An excellent service 


r 


on world affairs 


aterials which all adult leaders will 


find highly useful 


WORLD ORDER LIBRARY, Inc 


130 Brattle Street Cambridge 38. Mass 


M 
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CREDIT UNION 
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IN THE NEWS 


continued from page 2 


were Charlotte Sander, Executive 
y of the Council's Speakers’ 
Bureau, and Glenford Lawrence, Di 
rector of Adult Education at Chi 


cago Commor 


® Hugh Master Director of the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, addressed the Adult Ed 
pt Louis at 
, on May 25 
Masters is program chairman of the 
AEA National Conference which will 
' , 
; 


ich 
tion Council of Greate 


' 


its annual open meetin 


take place in St. Louis in November: 
Hi | talk on “The Role of Adult Edu 
cation in Community Growth” af 


forded St. Louis Citizens opportunity 
for a preview of the National Con 


erence pre ram 


A 


Indiana State Association for 
Adult Education held its Tenth An 
nual Meeting, May 6-7, at Indian- 
apoli on the theme . “Citizen Interest 
in Education”, The program was de- 
yned to contribute to the White 
House Conference on Education 
® The second Annual Conference of 
the Texas Council for Adult Educa 
tion was held in Austin, June 9-10 
The meeting wa attended by 63 


A PARTIBA NON-IT vir 
1 ' H ORGANIZAT ro 
t “TY THe UNITED NAT 4 
id I eeK AM IMENTS TO 
a bold 17 CHARTER AS WILE 
new : ’ it ‘ " INTO a — 
ide a i ' ro TH VRE VENT 
idea... oF “ one hs rye 
MMAMI T 
Ld 
FREE 
e 
LITERATURE 


NATIONAL & LOCAL SPEAKERS 
TELEVISION FILMS 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
STUDY MATERIAL 


rom tat UNITED WORLO FeDERAt 
revs, ime ‘“ York 1, New Yor 
ont ‘ *, howerary prea; CM 
” » i ' ente Ore e Clark 
Robert 


EXHIBITORS 
ye 


You have a product to sell or 
a program to publicize nationally . 


nal and local 


Write or wire “AEA Exhibits”, 743 N. 
Wabash, Chicago 11, for application. 
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leaders from varied fields of adult 
education, including agriculture, in- 
dustry, public schools, colleges and 
universities libraries, and 


public 


othe r 
The program for the Annual Con- 
ference is being mailed to all AEA 


member 


® At their annual meeting in Urbana 
June 22-23, Illinois 


did some planning on how they could 


adult educators 


better work together to meet com- 
munity needs. The conference theme 
Was “Community Cooperation for 


Adult Education.” 


e “Understanding our Changing 
Age” was the topic of the Michigan 
Adult Education Association’s An- 
nual Conference in Ann Arbor, May 
13-14 


® The membership of the Arizona 
AEA elected as their 1955-56 officers: 
Robert J. Hannelly, Dean of Phoenix 
College and Phoenix Evening Col- 
lege, President; Louis J. Bazzetts 


Tucson Vocational High School, 
Vice-President Mrs. Eva Scully 


State Department of Education, Sec- 
retary; and Alton Thomas, Phoenix 
Urban League, Treasurer. Louis A 
McElroy and Mrs. Mary Heller were 
elected Delegates-at-Large. 


® Officers elected by the Iowa Asso- 
ciation for 1955-56 were Hew 
Roberts, State University of Iowa, 
President; Alvie M. Sorchett, Mason 
City Public Schools, Vice-President 
D. D. Bellamy, Marengo Schools, 
Secretary; and Earl Morihart, Du- 
buque Public Schools, Treasurer 


Averell Harriman ha 

adult education a: 
“the third major level of public edu 
cation in New York State” and a 
“remarkable and important service 
to our communities”. The Governor 
was the luncheon speaker on the 
final day of the annual Public School 
Adult Education Conference held in 
Syracuse, April 24-26 


® (Governor 


characterized 


® The Adult Education Council of 
Denver sponsored a workshop in 
group development on ‘the theme 
“Human Relations Training fo: 
Community Leaders”. The workshop 
met June 16-19 in Bailey, Colo 


® The Adult Education Department 
of the University of Michigan re- 
ports that it has sponsored 38 Area 
Conferences in recent years. The idea 


of the Area Conference is to promote 
self-help. 
from 
get together and 
learn ways and means by which 
have solved their 
The Area Conference idea 


the concept of community 
At the Conferences, 


neighboring towns 


people 


other communitic 
problems 
is explained in the April, 1955, issue 
of The Michigan Community News- 
letter, and information about how to 
plan such a conference may be ob- 
tained by writing the University’: 
Adult Education Department in Ann 
Arbor. 


© A comprehensive appraisal of the 
status of educational television in 
the United States will be undertaken 


by the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich 
tichard B. Hull, who has been 


granted a year’s leave of absence 
from his position as Director of Iowa 
State College Radio-TV, will direct 
the project. The study is being made 
possible by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education 


© WGBH-TV, non-com- 
mercial educational TV station be- 
gan regularly scheduled broadcasts 
on May 2. Operated with the advice 
and cooperation of the Lowell Insti- 
tute Cooperative Broadcasting Coun- 
cil, the station will draw upon the 
extensive resources of the Greate: 
Boston area educational and cultural 
institutions which are members of 
the Council. Chicago’s ETV station 
WTTYV expects to be broadcasting 30 
hours weekly beginning in the late 


f 
fall. 


30ston’s 


® Louis S. Vosburgh, President of 
Lincoln Extension Institute of Cleve- 
land, was elected President of the 
National Home Study Council by the 
Board of Trustees on June 4. Others 
elected were: John C. Buckbee, Jr., 
Art Instruction, Inc., First Vice- 
President; E. L. Degener, National 
Radio Institute, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; and J. Morrison Smith, Na- 
tional Radio Institute, Treasurer. 
Homer Kempfer was reelected Sec- 
retary of the NHSC 


© Ambrose Caliver has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Adult Educa- 
tion Section, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


® Herbert Hunsaker has joined the 
staff of Purdue University as Pro- 
fessor of Adult Education and As- 

tant Director of the Division of 
Adult Education OO 


adult leadership 
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Economics and Action 
by Pierre Mendes-France and Gabriel Ardant 


The first book in English by tie dynamic French statesman who has captured the imagination of Americans as wel 
as Frenchmen, written in collaboration with the French General Commissioner for Productivity. Pierre Mendes-France 


and Gabriel Ardant have written a vital, swiftly paced book on practical economics and the policy of nations, They 


review economic theory and practice, from mercantilist days to the present and during years of peace and prosperity 


and periods of war and unemployment. Our experience, the authors show, has yielded principles that offer us 


hope of continuing progress A Columbia-UNESCO publication. 222 pp. $3.50 


International Directory of Adult Education: 


A survey of adult education in 50 countries with name fresses of schools, with a 


general a unt of 
their aims, methods, and publications. A valuable reterence work for adult educators wi wish to further 
their common purpose of international understanding. 321 pp. Cloth $4.75 
Adult Education towards 
Social and Political R ibiliti 
The first of a series of reports to be published by the Unes Institute for Education at Hamburg. Included 
are articles on adult education in Germany, France, and England and reviews of the adult education move 
ments in these countries. 143 py Paper 75 
Written for the use of English-speaking teachers and fers of women's organizations everywhere, this book 
lescribes a number of techniques of teaching which have been found useful im different situations and wit 
of different educational backgrounds and social experience. 106 pp. Paper $1.60 

omprehensive rep« on the university extension movements in Great Britain, Canada, and the United 

tes. Together these dimes studies cover a broad variety of extension services ranging from advanced classes 
t ational schemes for very poor rural communities. A selected bibliography is included. 172 pp. Boards $2.25 
Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Educati 
A survey of the methods used in librar adult education programs. Among the subjects discussed are: adult 
education as a function of the librar aud isual methods and techniques, and lbrar services in under 


loped regions. 179 py Paper $1.00 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE RACIAL PROBLEM AND THE RACE QUESTION 


By W. A. Visser 'T Hoott. The major 
ways in which Protestant churches meet 
the problem of race, indicating the con 
victions b which they are guided. 40 


JEWISH THOUGHT AS 
A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION 


By Leon Roth. A description of Juda 


By The Reverend Father Yves Congar 
OP. Why any form of racism attacks 
the heart of Christianit and, in per 
ticular, the Cathole Churect 40 


RACIAL EQUALITY 
AND THE LAW 


isms contribution to world civilization By Morroe Berger, What is being de 
nphasizing what, in Judaism, is the to reduce the problem of discriminats 
very negation of racial exclusivism. 40 gh legislative method 50 


PT TTT LETT TCT 
> 


nternational Documents Service 


olumbia University Press WES 


New York 27, New York 
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irs BRAND NEW 


LEADER’S DIGEST 
No. 2 


PrHE BEST FROM VOLUME II 
OF ADULT LEADERSHIP 


96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND 


CONTENTS: 


TASKS FOR LEADERS 

THE TRAINING OF LEADERS 
UNDERSTANDING SMALL GROUPS 
PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
WAYS TO PERSONAL GROWTH 
HELP FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY FOR LEARNING, 
ACTION, AND GROWTH 

YOUR STAKE IN THE AEA 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Special to AEA Membet $1.00 
Quantity Rate 

10 to 24 copies $.90 per copy 


VAT) copie or more $.75 per copy 


PUBLICATION SALES DEPT., ADULT EDUCATION ASSN., 743 N. WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“IOVE! HERE’S A TWO WAYS to preserve a year of Aoutt LeaversHip 
PERSONAL BINDER BOUND VOLUME NO. 3 
REAL DISCOVERY” "pe 


$2.00 each 


For permanent filing of your own 


$7.50 each 


Every issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP, 
from May, 1954 through April, 1955 


contained in this durable bound 


back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
Ten wire strands hold year's set of 


copies. No hole-punching. No clamps lume. Maroon leatherette. Gold 


Dark blue leatherette Gold stamp imprint on cover and backbone Per 
ing. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick fect for library or your bookshelf 
reference Fill-in's available Back Special mbination: For only $4.50 


wsues can be ordered at 65c per copy 
Complete set (10 copies) of Volume 


4 available at $4.50 


more you may ebtain both Bound 
Volumes No 2 (May, 1953 through 
April, 1954) and No. 3. Total, $12.00 
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